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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 


It must be admitted that the hopes of the bimetallists do not 
improve as time advances. It is true that English sentiment is 
growing somewhat in the direction of bimetallism, but it is not 
strong enough to make the slightest impression on the English 
Government. The views so frankly expressed by Messrs, Gibbs and 
Grenfell undoubtedly are shared by many who are engaged in busi- 
ness and who feel the most quickly any change in the monetary 
circulation, but there seems to be no prospect of changing the 
strong current, which has run for so many years in favor of a 
single gold standard. 

If we look across the channel into France, we find that while 
bimetallism is talked as loudly and generally as ever, preparations 
are steadily going on by the Bank of France for adopting the 
gold standard. It is true that there has not been the slightest 
hint of the kind by the managers of that institution, but the 
vast quantity of gold which it has been gathering, its evident 
dislike to part with it and its willingness to part with its silver,— 
these are evidences of the real policy of the Bank, which can be 
explained by no other theory than that sooner or later it is ex- 
pected that a single gold standard will be adopted. We are not 
now discussing whether this policy is a wise one for the Bank 
or the French nation to adopt; we are merely noting the fact 
that while France talks about bimetallism as much as ever, her 
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policy clearly shows that her faith in maintaining both metals as 
a standard, or restoring the use of silver to its former prestige, 
has weakened, and that she is preparing for a single gold stand 
ard. The person who cannot read these facts off the page of 
current French history is blind indeed. 

In no other quarter of Europe are there any signs of a return 
to the use of silver. The Cologne Bimetallic Congress met, dis- 
cussed, and departed, but its influence was zz/. The subject was 
loft in precisely the same condition it would have been had that 
congress never convened. Its members were, indeed, hopeful for 
the future of silver, but they had very little fresh intelligence on 
which to feed their hopes. Whatever individuals may think and 
do, the governments of Europe have steadily set their faces to- 
ward a single gold standard. England has not moved the least 
in her attitude, neither has Germany. France is preparing to 
adopt a gold standard, Italy will soon resume specie payments on 
a gold basis, and it is said that both Spain and Austria are also 
considering the expediency of adopting a similar standard. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that England, and every 
other country having a gold” monetary basis, is exceedingly  sensi- 
tive about the increase of the gold accumulation at any other 
point. This is why the Bank of England rate has been kept so 
high for such a long period—to prevent gold from flowing out of 
the country. She has been afraid of America drawing from her, 
and she has closely watched the increase by the Bank of France 
with anything but feelings of delight. But why should she have 
this fear? Simply because she clearly realizes that there is not 
gold enough to supply all nations, if all adopt the gold standard. 
She knows that if Spain and Austria attempted to collect gold for 
that purpose, the value of gold would probably rise, that is: the 
prices of other things would be depressed, and England would be 
one of the worst sufferers. Hence, while resolutely determined to 
maintain the standard which has been so long established, Eng- 
land looks with no little disquietude on the movements of other 
nations which are trying to imitate her example. 

From this brief review of the policy of foreign nations, two or 
three things are manifest. First, if we propose to maintain our 
present gold standard we should carefully guard our present stock 
of gold. For several months the golden tide has been setting away 
from our shores. Italy has purchased some of our gold, just as 
other countries buy our cotton or grain. Foreign nations look to 
our supply as the best source whence to draw, but we repeat, if 
the gold standard is to be maintained, we have no gold to spare. 
The specie foundation underlying our paper money is none too 
large, and if we should continue to export gold as we have done 
the last year and continue to increase, as we are now doing, our 
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silver coinage, it must be admitted that ultimately the silver stand- 
ard will usurp the place of the gold one, and once lost it could 
not be easily restored. 

This leads us to the point that many of the persons calling 
themselves bimetallists in this country are not really so; they are 
monometallists who earnestly desire the establishment of the 
silver standard, and are really trying to do their utmost to commit 
this country to a purely silver policy. 

It is true that our nation is using both metals concurrently as a 
standard, and there are a great many who, if possible, are desirous 
that. both should be thus employed. But, of course, it will not be 
questioned that for a long period gold was the only standard, and 
to-day we practically consider gold as the standard rather than sil- 
ver. If we can employ only one metal as a standard, we had 
better by far retain the one we have employed so long, and which, 
for many reasons, the most enlightened nations of the world have 
come to believe is the best fitted of the two to be used for that 
purpose. We have advocated the employment of both metals, and 
shall continue to do so as long as there is a chance to em- 
ploy them effectively, but every candid mind must admit that the 
more enlightened nations of the world, either wisely or unwisely, 
are seeking to establish a single gold standard. Their policy may be 
based purely on sentiment; they may be moved by pride;—we are in- 
clined to think that was one of the strongest reasons which led Ger- 
many to adopt it;—they may not see all the consequences involved 
in the change; but is not this fact clear, namely, that the United 
States alone is not powerful enough to maintain the former ratio 
existing between the two metals? We are a great nation truly, 
and have accomplished wonders, but we are not great enough to do 
that. None know this better than many of the bimetallists who 
have studied the question the most carefully, and consequently in 
refusing to open their eyes and admit the facts, which are so pal- 
pable to ordinary observers, we think they are guilty of insincerity. 

But if it be true that the bimetallists are lacking in candor be- 
cause they refuse to admit that their cause at present is strongly 
going against them, it is equally true that the monometallists are 
setting up scarecrows to frighten persons without any just 
reason for so doing. We are unable to discover how the employ- 
ment of silver thus far has driven gold out of the country, or is 
likely to do so until the accumulation of silver shall be so large 
that we shall determine to abandon the use of the other metal. 
As the Mining Record has recently shown, $68,443,660 of the 
present treasury stock of gold has been accumulated in exchange 
for that amount of silver certificates. The following table which ap- 
peared in that journal sets forth very clearly the transactions of 
the Government in purchasing this metal: 
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Thus has the silver purchased by the Government been paid for 
in gold, except a small amount purchased prior to June 30, 1886. 
For this silver a little more than seven million dollars were paid, 
while all the rest of the purchases have been paid for in silver. 
Elsewhere will be found a fuller history of these operations derived 
from the same source. 

We confess that we are unable to perceive any danger of losing 
our gold from the presence of silver in our circulation so long as 
the standard remains the same as it is now, but there is danger 
if the coinage of silver be continued, that ultimately we shall 
adopt the single silver standard, and in that case our gold would 
leave us. In other words, we see no evidence which proves that 
there is less gold in the treasury dnd in the country than there 
would have been had silver not been remonetized. 

But certain facts stare us plainly in the face. The world’s dis- 
like to silver is growing stronger and stronger, and the value of 
that metal is constantly diminishing. If the United States should 
ultimately adopt a single silver standard, doubtless the demand 
for the metal for monetary uses here would do very much toward 
maintaining its value. But such a policy would be disastrous to 
us in many ways which need not be pointed out, for this has 
been done again and again. If we are not to adopt that policy, 
what will happen from the continued coinage of silver under the 
present law? The dislike of the people for silver in large quanti- 
ties is very strong. Perhaps they ought not to object to taking 
it, but they certainly do; this cannot be denied. There are a 
great many merchants who would refuse to receive the dollars if 
they did not fear that rival concerns would advertise to take them 
in order to attract trade. If it were not for this fear, the re- 
jection and discrediting of them by the merchants would become 
widespread. It is true that the silver certificates are easily handled, 
but there is such a wide difference between the legal value of a 
dollar and the market value of the silver contained in it, that 
many fear the time is not far off when people will reluctantly re- 
ceive them at their legal valuation, or if compelled to do so, will 
ask a higher price for. whatever is exchanged for them, which is 
only another way of expressing their unwillingness to receive them at 
former rates. This feeling of opposition to them is_ constantly 
growing, and cannot be killed or buried, any more than gold 
speculations could be during the war. There is a sound legitimate 
basis for these fears, and they are becoming stronger every day. 

What shall be done? this is the momentous question. It is not 
so, however, to many who profess to be bimetallists; they are 
hoping for a continuance of the present policy, believing and de- 
siring that it will untimately conduct the country to asingle silver 
basis. But among those who desire to retain the gold standard 
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it is evident enough that something should be done. Yet to stop 
entirely the coinage of silver would, undoubtedly, have the effect of 
depressing its price very considerably, thereby entailing a heavy 
loss on the Government and the silver mines, and greatly narrow- 
ing the metallic basis of our circulation, which is none too great 
now. It would seem that a just and sound policy would favor 
the continuance of the silver coinage, but changing its valuation, 
retaining gold as the standard and employing silver for our metal- 
lic reserve, and in other ways, for whatever it might be worth. 
Such a policy would be less detrimental to the mining interests ; 
we could still add to our metallic stock, and thus render our 
paper circulation more secure. This, of course, is an old idea; we 
do not maintain that its adoption would be unattended with 
difficulties, we merely put it in sight again in view of the present 
inquiry now going on concerning what shall be done in the way 
of improving the present condition of silver. But if such a policy 
e inexpedient then there seems to be no other cause except to 
suspend the silver coinage law. 


> inl 





CREDIT-INSURANCE CCMPANIES. 


In our last number we remarked that check certification beyond 
the amount actually on deposit is a dangerous business, and not 
a true function of banking. That it is illegal for National banks 
to do so is unquestioned. That it is inexpedient for them thus to 
do will, in due time, we believe, be sadly proved. 

We objected to the banks doing this business because their stock- 
holders do not understand fully the perils undertaken. Doubtless, 
many of them do; but we venture to affirm that in all the banks at 
present engaged in check certifying in excess of the deposits of the 
persons thus accommodated, there are stockholders who are blissfully 
ignorant of these things. They suppose that their banks are receiv- 
ing and discounting money just as they originally did, and if they 
knew that these institutions had been transformed into credit- 
insurance companies they would be alarmed, and very likely sell their 
stock rather than to engage in the new hazard. | 

The wisdom of the Government in compelling National banks to 
desist from this business is manifest. The need of thus hedging 
their power is so obvious that the legislature of New York is trying 
to imitate the National example. Should the State legislature 
enact such a law, the banks which recently were converted from 
National to State institutions in order to continue this kind of busi- 
ness, will find their occupation gone, unless forsooth they continue 
to engage in it contrary to law. 
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But it is constantly said the business is safe and profitable, why 
not let the banks pursue it subject to such restrictions as their own 
self-interest shall dictate? It is declared that this is strong enough 
to prevent the banks from certifying unwisely, from- running too 
great risks, and that the public are really alarmed without reason. 

Of course it will not be denied that most of the check certifying 
we are now discussing is for the benefit of brokers and speculators. 
Admitting that these classes will continue their operations, we 
maintain that check certification ought to be done in a very differ- 
ent way. Whatever should be done, banks ought to be limited 
strictly to the amount of the customer’s deposits who desires such 
an accommodation. In no case ought that salutary rule of sound 
banking to be transgressed. 

But we do not perceive anything about the nature of credit, why 
persons might not form companies to insure against loss from 
failure to pay money, just as they do against loss from fire, death 
or accidents. In other words, we do not see why this business of 
check certifying in excess of actual deposits, might not form a 
distinct business by itself, instead of forming a part of that of a 
few banks. If it were thus separated and formed into a business it 
might be conducted in two ways. The persons desiring certifica- 
tions might make deposits as they do now, or the company might 
certify without any deposit of the checkholder behind the check 
itself. At present, the profit earned on the twenty per cent. deposit 
usually made is considered enough to compensate the bank for 
certifying. If no deposit were made, of course the company would 
expect the checkholder to pay a certain percentage for certifying. 
In the latter case no capital would be needed on the part of the 
‘checkholder to do business, and all the money required to pay 
losses would be furnished by the company itself. We do not main- 
tain that any one would dare to form a company on this plan of 
simply charging a percentage for certifying, just as some persons 
charge a percentage for indorsing; we merely throw out the idea 
for our Wall-Street friends to consider during their lucid intervals, 
when stocks are dull and their wits are exhausted in trying to 
invent bear stories whereby to earn an honest penny. Very likely | 
many flaws could be found in the scheme, yet we venture to re- 
mark that, after all, it has undoubtedly far more merit than hun- 
dreds of the schemes which the high-toned denizens of Wall 
Street have palmed off on an innocent and unsuspecting public 
during the last four years. 

It may be said that credit is too easily obtained now, and that 
this is a plan to make it still easier. Perhaps it is. Yet it is true 
there are many cases in which if persons could get credit in this 
way it would be very helpful to them; persons, too, who are worthy 
of assistance. We commend this scheme, not for adoption, but for 
the consideration of our financial quidnuncs. 
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THE BANKS AND CORNERS IN PRODUCE. 


One aspect, at least, of “corners” in the produce market was 
overlooked by the Committee of the New York Legislature that 
recently: investigated this subject, namely, the relation which the 
banks sustain to “corners” or to the men who are engaged 
in running them. This feature of the cornering business has a 
very important bearing on the commercial and financial soundness 
and prosperity of the whole country. There is probably not a 
town in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, doing 
business enough to support a bank, which has not customers who 
speculate in produce, their number varying largely by their dis- 
tance from speculative centers and business relations with them. 
Such speculators are generally engaged in legitimate business in 
their own localities, in the conduct of which they are accommo- 
dated by banks there located. These institutions not infrequently 
also furnish the sinews for speculation, while in the larger cities, 
where cornering operations are carried on, many of the banks are 
‘heavily interested in the same way. 

But in the latter case, banks sometimes go much further, be- 

; cause some of the heaviest speculators are Directors, or have great 
influence with others who are concerned in the direction of these 
institutions. Indeed, it is a current saying on commercial exchanges 
that there is a wire between every corner and the back door of 
some bank, where the clique running it get all the money . they 
want. 

The small receivers, on the other hand, who are engaged in 
moving the crops in a rightful way, are unable to obtain their 
usual accommodations, as the banks engaged in helping the spec- 
ulators “have no money to lend.” There is seldom a tight money 
market without frequent and loud complaints of this kind. The 
manipulators, and their first cousins, the “ pawn-brokers,” who carry 
speculative articles for the smaller speculators, take the money 
of the banks we have described at call-loan rates and loan it 
over their own counters at “pawn-broking” rates to these small 
receivers on the same collaterals offered by them to the banks 
and which the latter refuse. These collaterals consist of bills of 
lading and warehouse receipts at seventy-five per cent. to ninety 
per cent. of the real value represented by these instruments, 
instead of fictitious or “corner” values, on which money is 
loaned by the banks in question to the favored cliques. Not 

» infrequently, though, these banks loan to the favored ones solely 
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on their credit. When the markets go against the cliques, the banks 
are so deeply involved that they are sometimes obliged to carry 
their borrowers through in order to save themselves. At times 
nothing stands between them and ruin except the solvenc of they 
house or houses “running” the “deal.” This was shown in the 
failure of Kenyon & Co., of Chicago, on the “long” side of the 
wheat deal last spring, by whose failure a National bank was also 
ruined. 

Of course, here are many banks which are not engaged in such 
business, but those that are, clearly pervert the objects for 
which they were created. Special powers have been granted to 
them, and it is expected that they will foster legitimate trade 
and assist in moving the crops and aid manufacturers. To run 
them for the benefit of speculators and cornerers who are doing 
their utmost to injure legitimate trade, derange the movement of 
the crops and render extra-hazardous the great branches of manu- 
facture, is to do exactly contrary to what was expected of them. 
This evil is not only great, but it is becoming greater. The 
danger to our banks and also to our banking system from such 
operations is apparent, and if something be not done to check 
the evil our next panic will perhaps begin in commercial circles 
and carry down our financial institutions. 

These “deals” and cornering operations in all the produce 
markets of the country have become so frequent and enormous, and 
are encouraged and aided so largely by this class of banks, that 
one effect of their operations is to drive merchants out of legiti- 
mate business and transform our commercial classes more and 
more into a community of gamblers in the necessities of life. 

Without the aid of banks “corners” could not be “run.” 
Their charters are derived from the people for the benefit of the 
industrial and commercial classes who are being crushed under the 
Juggernaut of speculation. The banks aiding and abetting “cor- 
ners’’ are in the position of a faro bank, pure and simple. They 
“back the game” for these faro dealers in corn, wheat, oats, 
pork, lard, meats, and cotton, and the public are the victims. 

This huge whirlpool has already encircled the commercial, finan- 
cial, and industrial interests of the country, and is drawing its 
prosperity into the vortex. This has as much to do with the 
growing depression as the shrinkage in values which has been go- 
ing on for several months past. 

How can this evil be remedied? How can the banks who have 
thus departed from the object for which they were created be led 
into rightful ways? Certainly the Comptroller of the Currency 
should require all the National banks to abandon these illegal and 
harmful operations without delay. The matter is worthy his most 
serious attention. 
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We do not include all, or, by any means, a majority of the 
banks in the foregoing indictment, but the few who are thus in- 
dicted, are subjecting every other bank and its customers to the 
heavy risks and losses accompanying these great speculative opera- 
tions. 








BULLION CERTIFICATES AS CURRENCY. 


Mr. I. W. Sylvester, of the United States Assay Office in New 
York, has recently published a pamphlet, the principal object of 
which is to show the expediency of using bullion certificates as 
currency. After showing why paper bills or bank notes are bet- 
ter adapted to circulation than coin, he next describes the puri- 
fication of gold and silver bullion preparatory to using it for 
coinage purposes. Having obtained bars of the pure metal, the 
next stage in the coining process is to remelt these bars ,and add 
one-tenth of their weight of pure copper. This process of first 
purifying and then alloying is necessary in order to insure tough- 
ness, as coins cannot be made from brittle metal. 

Mr. Sylvester proposes that instead of reducing the purity of 
refined bullion by remelting and mixing copper with it that the 
process of manufacture stop when the bars are made, only so 
much of either metal being further manufactured into coin as may 
serve to redeem certificates of small value. He also adds, “ The 
bulk of bullion needs only to be manufactured into fine bars, with 
weight and fineness stamped on each bar, and it then becomes 
possible for any private citizen to calculate its value. As a mat- 
ter, however, of convenience, the Government should also stamp 
upon each bar, not only its weight and fineness, but its calculated 
value, and, as an emblem of the National authority certifying to 
the correctness of weight, fineness, and value, each bar should 
bear an impression of the American Eagle.” 

If by law the gold bars manufactured by the Government at 
and above a defined fineness, and stamped as previously de- 
scribed, were made a legal tender for the values stamped on 
their face they would, so Mr. Sylvester maintains, effect all the 
purposes of payment that the same amount of coin would accom- 
plish. 

If the assay offices and sub-treasuries were authorized to re- 
ceive and keep such bars on deposit and to give in exchange, to 
those who should deposit them, certificates of deposit, redeemable on 
presentation, the inquiry is raised whether they would not circulate 
and perform in an acceptable manner all the functions of bank 
notes Or legal tenders? As Mr. Sylvester says, “They would cer- 
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tainly have all the advantage of convenience which bills have, and 
being secured by bullion actually on deposit, ready at all times 
to be delivered to any holder of a certificate, would they not be 
regarded as equivalent to the gold itself, so far as security and 
value are concerned, and infinitely preferable to coin so far as 
weight and bulk are concerned ?” 

It is very probable that under this system the Government 
would become the custodian of a very large portion of the pre- 
cious metals, which, of course, would be held in trust for de- 
positors. This function might perhaps be opposed by banks and 
trust companies. Inasmuch as the latter are paid for performing 
this service, and the Government would not be, depositors would 
be very likely to deposit with the latter, especially if it regarded 
itself liable for all losses in any event. 

But how shall the Government be paid for undertaking this 
onerous task? What Mr. Sylvester has to say on this point is very 
interesting. 


In assuming the responsibility, the Government would be put to 
the expense of building commodious vaults, and of providing attend- 
ants and guards, but this*expense, in part at least, would be met, 
perhaps even overbalanced, by a gain to the Government through 
loss, by accidents to the certificates. It would certainly be more 
than overbalanced by the saving, resulting trom the small demand 
for coin which would follow. Nine-tenths of the present coinage 
would be dispensed with, only enough would be required to meet 
the occasional demands of holders of small certificates. What this 
vast saving would be can only be appreciated when it is remembered 
that bullion flowing through the ordinary channels of commerce, is 
not converted into coin once only, but many times. If the flow is 
in the direction of Europe, the coins of the United States are 
shipped thither and foreign Governments remelt them and convert 
the bulk of them into their own money. When the commercial tide 
changes and sets toward America, the same gold comes back again, 
but in the shape of foreign coin, which must again go through all 
the processes of coinage. Over one hundred millions of foreign coin 
were remelted at the New York Assay Office during the fiscal year 
ending June, 1881, and sent to the Mint at Philadelphia for recoin- 
age into United States money. No living person can tell how many 
times much of the metal has been put through the process. At best 
the work is a costly one, and the amount required to be so con- 
verted and reconverted now into one country’s coins and again into 
another, will continue to enlarge with the increased activities of 
trade and the increased production of bullion. 


Some of the most valuable thoughts set forth by Mr. Sylvester 
relate to the application of the leading idea to silver bullion. 

He maintains that silver bullion is in itself a less desirable 
medium of exchange, “mainly because of its greater bulk and 
weight.” A dollar’s worth of silver weighs twenty times as much 
as a dollar’s worth of gold. ‘The peculiarities, now affecting the 
absorption of silver disadvantageously, would disappear by virtue 
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of the system which retains the bars on deposit and circulates 
only the certificates. The liability of varying values would re- 
main, but the tendency of the system would be to promote 
uniformity of value by making the use of silver more convenient, 
and, therefore, more extensive.” 

The next thought advanced is of great moment. “ The tendency to 
uniformity could be further promoted by making silver bars legal 
tender at the market value of silver calculated in gold.” In an- 
other article, published in this number, we have insisted that if 
silver should be demonetized, or partly so, that its employment 
ought to be continued, if possible, to form a part of the metallic 
basis of our paper currency, and also to maintain a great indus- 
try which the nation should not thoughtlessly sacrifice. It can- 
not be denied that there is such a great difference between the 
legal and market valuation of silver, that many regard the gold 
in the Treasury as the only real metallic basis sustaining the 
legal-tender notes, and that a great wrong would be committed 
if it attempted to redeem these and the bonds in silver at the 
face value of the coin unless creditors were willing to receive it. 
Hence the silver accumulation counts for much less than it should 
in our system of finance. It is regarded as a heap of metal 
which the Government must sell some day at a heavy loss, un- 
less, forsooth, we are driven to adopt a silver standard. It is 
the inferior metal, and every effort yet put forth to restore it to 
its former prestige has proved futile. Nor does there seem to be 
a reasonable hope that more value can be imparted to it by any 
step which our Government alone can take. But by adopting the 
plan suggested by Mr. Sylvester, or that of Clarmont Daniell. 
briefly explained at the close of Bonamy Price’s address and re- 
produced in this number, silver will be placed on a sure footing, 
and all uncertainty concerning its valuation and the part it shall 
play in forming a portion of the National reserve and in redeeming 
its obligations will pass away. 

Certainly there is much in this plan to commend it, and es- 
pecially to those who are the most deeply interested in the fate 
of silver. Perhaps they may succeed in maintaining the present 
silver coinage system for some time yet, but they should consider 
that the longer it is maintained the greater will be the National 
and individual suffering resulting therefrom, and the more violent 
will be the remedies eventually applied, unless the silver advocates 
shall be strong enough to secure the adoption of a single silver 
standard. In view of the manifest superiority of gold, we can- 
not believe that it is possible for our nation to retrograde so far 
asjto do that. Every argument favors the adoption of a new policy 
whereby the use of silver at its true market value may be employed 
to the utmost extent in our monetary system. : 
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CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


Our Congress is a very singular legislative body. Prone to legis- 
late overmuch, to extend its vision over more and more _inter- 
ests every year, it nevertheless singularly fails to legislate in 
many cases where its duty to do so is most apparent. It would 
be very difficult to explain its delinquency in this regard. One 
might suppose that it was lack of time, yet in the matter we are 
now considering not much time is required, for opposition does not 
exist, or at best is feeble. 

One of the most flagrant derelictions of duty of this kind is the 
failure of Congress to repeal the internal-revenue taxes levied on 
banks. For a long time it has been admitted by almost every one 
that justice and expediency alike demanded their repeal. The neces- 
sity which required their imposition in order to derive a revenue 
has passed away. On the other hand, as we all know, there is an 
excess which Congress is trying to lessen. For a year or more 
Congress has been at work on the problem. At the beginning of 
the first session of the present Congress, it was determined in 
committee that these taxes should be repealed. The banks were 
assured that this would be speedily done. Yet the session wore 
away, and to the surprise and regret of many, closed; the taxes 
remaining untouched. 

Thus treated by the Government which created them, National 
banks are thinking less highly of their privileges than formerly. 
The New York 7rzbune has very rightly said: “The truth is that 
continued legislative hostility and unfairness have made the National 
banks quite indifferent to the supposed advantages of the system. 
Those advantages to the people are very great, but to the banks 
insignificant. If the people do not appreciate the advantages which 
they derive from the system—and they do not, if their legislators 
represent them truly—why should the banks insist upon con- 
tinuing a service which is almost as unprofitable as it is thank- 
less? Many of them are asking themselves these questions. It is 
not unlikely that a failure of Congress at this session to remove 
the taxes imposed in time of war would lead to a withdrawal 
from the system by a good many banks, which believe it would be 
_more profitable to get out of the note-issuing business with its 
attending restraints, and to exercise in freedom the right to hold 
and loan money which the great private banking firms are able to 
enjoy without restriction or official supervision.” 

The circulation of the banks has increased but very little for 
several years, but their deposits swelled from $668,000,000 in 1878 to 
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$1,135,000,000, or nearly seventy per cent. during the four succeed- 
ing years. But the interest on bonds deposited to secure circula- 
tion has decreased rapidly, and the balance of income accruing 
from that source after the payment of taxes is getting to be a 
very small sum, as will be seen by reading the following table: 


Interest. Taxes paid. Balance. 
1868.... $19,626,495 50 i $ 5,817,268 18 - $ 13,809,227 32 
1878.... 17,311,053 00 “ 6,781,455 65 ve 10,529,597 35 
1882.... 12,527,469 oo - 9,150,684 35 - 3,376,784 65 


Thus the taxes paid by the banks are increasing, the interest is 
diminishing on their bonds, and the profits formerly acquired under 
the National system are falling to so low a point, considering the 
obligations assumed and restrictions imposed, that some of the 
banks very probably will retire their circulation, having grown 
weary of waiting for Congress to ease them somewhat of their 
burdens. 

Another equally needed law 1s one providing for the use of 
the. polariscope to test sugars in fixing the duties. The old method, 
the Dutch standard prescribed by law, is most imperfect. The 
buyers of sugars use the polariscope to determine the quality 
of sugar; why should not the Government when exacting duties? 
Nothing can be clearer than the expediency, nay, justice, of its 
doing so. The use of this instrument is not simply a question 
of revenue, but a means of preventing dishonest importers from 
getting advantage of honest ones. The Government can easily 
stand the loss of revenue occasioned by sticking to the old method, 
but honest importers can not so easily counteract the advantages 
which their dishonest competitors in business get over them by 
such action on the part of the Government. It thus, knowingly, 
becomes an agent to aid some importers and injure others. Such 
action is outrageous and has no possible defence. The Government 
knows perfectly well what are the consequences to business from 
employing the present method of testing sugars, and yet it continues 
to use it in spite of all the entreaties of those especially interested, 
that a method should be adopted whereby all would fare alike at the 
hands of the Government. 

Our Congress seems far more desirous of studying measures of 
a purely political nature, and which affect the fortunes of part- 
ies, than those which concern the prosperity of business. This 
should be otherwise. Congress might reform its ways and works 
in this regard to the obvious good of the people. Probably 
not a few Congressmen are ignorant of the needs of business, still 
there are many matters, like those mentioned, in which there is no 
question concerning the propriety of legislating, nor of the aid 
which might be afforded by enacting such laws as justice, expedi- 
ency, and the growth and prosperity of business clearly demand. 
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PITT’S FINANCIAL REFORMS 1784-92.* 


Different historians have raised the question, how it was pos- 
sible for England, not only to wage herself an uninterrupted war 
of almost twenty-five years against the first French Revolution and 
the Empire, but also during this period to maintain by her subsidies 
half of Europe under arms against France. For the latter purpose 
alone nearly sixty million pounds were disbursed according to the 
Acts of the English Parliament. The usual reference to England’s 
National wealth and her credit affords no explanation. The richest 
nations do not always show the best public finances. The English 
Government, indeed, had repeatedly recourse to the extraordinary 
resource of loans, and the public debt had doubled after the 
second Peace of Paris. But only the smaller portion of the enor- 
mous war expenses was secured by means of credit. The wonder of 
this financial performance is just this, that these expenditures were 
mostly met from the current means. And the great employment of 
credit was only possible in consequence of the order created in the 
economy of the State. The English Government could then have a 
good policy, because it had good finances, to reverse a common say- 
ing. The great conflict was entered upon with the fine financial 
equipment that the younger Pitt had given his country by the great 
reforms of 1784-1792. The financial history of England for this pe- 
riod gives the correct answer to the question above alluded to. 


When Pitt entered the Government in 1783, the English finances , 


were in a very disorded condition. Within nine years he succeeded 
in so arranging and increasing the State’s revenue and in so 
strengthening its credit that England was enabled to resist the com- 
ing storms. The finances of all European States, England not ex- 
cepted, were in a condition appropriate to the Middle Ages, to ex- 
press it briefly, towards the end of the last century. The new 
science of political economy gave the first impetus to a critical ex- 
amination of affairs. The physiocrats had gone before, in 1776 
Adam Smith’s great work had appeared. Pitt drank deeply at 
these founts of science. His merit lay in his daring to call into 
life the new ideas of political economy that he considered true 
and practical. This influence may be indirectly traced backwards 
from his financial administration. Pitt moreover said directly in 
some of his letters to his friend Wilberforce, that Adam Smith’s 
doctrines determined his financial policy. He did not, of 
course, Carry out his reforms without assistance; a number of ex- 


'* From the German of Fritz Kilian in Yahkrduch fir Gesetagebung, 1882, 
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perts, penetrated with the spirit of the new political economy, 
stood at his side. The execution of his measures would have 
been impossible, if he had not had to do with a people of practical 
sense, consequently understanding him at once, and never leaving 
him in the lurch. He encountered difficulties enough in his path 
though; the opposition, headed by such men as Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, rolled stone upon stone into it. With eye fixed on his 
goal, he was not dismayed before a second or third attempt, 
when the first had failed, until he finally succeeded. He made 
mistakes too. But his country remained faithful to him, even 
when he was in the wrong. Only thus could success crown the 
work. Even the greatest men can accomplish nothing, when they 
stand alone. Pitt has shown in his work how the finances of a 
great State are reformed, his nation how the lead of a great man 
is followed. Comprehensive and profound economic and _ political 
innovations are only possible in absolutely ruled and in free States, 
so far as the popular representatives of the latter are not bound 
by dogtrinarianism. 

The account of Pitt’s reforms may be preceded by a brief sur- 
vey of the state of the English finances before his entrance into 
office. The English National expenditure was divided in 1783, as 
essentially at present, into six principal branches: ‘1, funded; 2, 
floating debt; 3, civil list; 4, navy; 5, army; 6, ordnance, in- 
cluding land and sea artillery and fortifications. 

Then, as now, the expenditures for trade, commerce, and agri- 
culture, for worship, education, and the largest share of the in- 
ternal administration, formed no part of the State’s budget. -The 
maintenance of roads, cost of actual administration, poor rate, etc., 
fell upon the communities or were distributed among a number 
of independent institutions having special revenues. The church 
relied upon tithes and other resources, and received from the 
State but a small contribution toward the payment of the lower 
clergy. The burdens on the State treasury were, therefore, only 
the actually general expenditures for the public debt, protection 
of the country, and the king. In consequence of the war with 
the American colonies, however, these expenditures had attained 
a height extraordinary for that time, for which the public reve- 
nues no longer sufficed. 

The most considerable expenditure by far arose from the inter- 
est on the public debt. England had already then a funded debt 
of 224 million pounds sterling, the interest on which called for 
eight million pounds, and a floating debt of twenty million 
pounds, which required a million of interest. As strong as Eng- 
land’s credit was, such an accumulation of burdens gradually 
awakened serious misgivings. Especially hazardous was the cir- 
cumstance, that the floating debt of twenty million pounds was 
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circulating in bonds of very short duration. This way of employ- 
ing the State’s credit, was one of the short-sighted, financial meas- 
ures of the North ministry, which must sooner or later have 
caused the State the greatest embarrassments, if Pitt had not 
come with a more far-seeing administration of the finances. The 
State might be on the verge of bankruptcy any day. 

Besides, this was not the only embarrassment bequeathed by the 
North ministry to its successors. The public treasury owed the Bank 
of England two million pounds, which had been loaned to the 
Government in 1781, in order to procure a renewal of the Bank’s 
privilege. The repayment was fixed for 1784. Moreover, the un- 
covered deficit of the State treasury amounted approximately to 
the same figure. The American loyalists, who had stood by the 
cause of the mother-land in the War of Independence, were de- 
spoiled of their property, and urgently demanded indemnification 
from the English Government. The necessity of paying the Prince 


of Wales’ debts from the public treasury could no longer be- 


avoided, as the dignity of the crown was at stake. There was 
little hope of any notable reduction of expenditure for some time 
to come. 

The civil list had been fixed by act of parliament on George 
II’s accession to the throne for his whole reign at £ 1,200,000, a 
figure none too high it would seem, when it is considered, that 
from the civil list must be afforded not only the personal ex- 
penses of the king and his family, but also the costs of some of 
the branches of the public service, which in accordance with En- 
glish ideas and constitution, passed for direct attributes of the sov- 
ereign, namely, the administration of justice and of foreign af- 
fairs. In face of the uncertain relations of the time economy 


could not be thought of for army, navy, and fortifications. And | 


these departments swallowed up huge sums for that time. The 
army cost four millions, the navy three millions, the ordnance (ar- 
tillery and fortifications) close upon one million pounds. 

The public revenue was far from corresponding with these high 
demands. ° 

The National income was made up of the following six items: 
I, the customs: 2, the excise; 3, the stamp; 4, the land tax; 5, 
the malt tax; 6, the assized taxes. But these taxes, introduced at 
different times, were wanting in uniformty of system, and suitable 
and common principles for their assessment and _ collection were 
unknown. | 

The principal source, of the English public revenue, the customs, 
was plainly marked with the imperfection of a gradual and there- 
fore planless, historical development of an extremely complicated 
administration. Doubleday relates (4 Financial, Monetary and Statzs- 
“ical History of England; and also Vocke, Englische Steuern), that 
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until the reign of Bloody Mary the customs were not collected 
according to tariffs but in a lump at the rate of three pence per 
pound sterling, of value. Statutes of Charles I] and James II 
made a beginning towards the fixed legal regulation of the cus- 
toms by enacting tariffs very imperfect indeed, but only under 
William III did the customs legislation take the shape that was 
destined to endure until Pitt’s reforms, because it first answered 
somewhat the needs and removed the arbitrariness of the previous 
administration of the customs. Their complicated condition had 
another special reason, that the raising and increase of the cus- 
toms was intimately connected with the movement of the _ public 
debt. 

As often as a new loan was taken up, new duties had to be 
enacted, or the rates of some of the old ones raised, in order to 
give the creditors of the State the necessary payments. It is clear 
that under such circumstances there could be no question of a ra- 
tional development. In consequence of this method the additions 
to the tariff became gradually so numerous and complicated that 
some articles of import were subjected to no less than fourteen 
different duties. Every duty had to be calculated separately by 
the officials, so that the customs entry took too much time and 
trouble, was accomplished very slowly, and by reason of the mass of 
details frequent errors occurred in the calculation, consequently 
endless reclamations and drawbacks upon the part of officials and — 
merchants. Smuggling, besides, had sprung up, and gradually ac- 
quired such development and extent, that despite the raising and 
increase of the duties no augmentation, in many years even a fall- 
ing-off of the revenue, was observed. In 1783 the customs 
returned only five million pounds, half of the product that should 
have been. The insular situation of the country, on whose coasts 
fast-sailing and small vessels could easily land, particularly favored 
contraband trade. Buchanan estimates the number of persons en- 
gaged in smuggling before Pitt’s interference at two _ millions. 
Regular companies were formed for this unhallowed trade, dispos- 
ing of considerable capital and reaping great profits. It would 
seem that half of England then had something to do with 
contraband trade. It would take us too far to describe it in 
detail. Contemporary accounts and the parliamentary debates would 
certainly furnish abundant material. It is enough to remark, that 
apart from financial reasons it was high time in the interest of 
public morality to oppose vigorously the mischief that unbridled 
roughness and lawlessness had called forth among the masses. 
The sequel will show how thoroughly Pitt acquitted himself of 
this task. 

Other, but no less effectual causes diminished the revenue from 
the excise and the stamp tax. In° England by excise is under- 
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stood the whole of the taxes on consumption. It was first imposed 
under the Protectorate of Cromwell by the Long Parliament, was 
originally a war tax, and intended merely for the duration of the 
war with Holland, and in the beginning a tax on drinks only. It 
was gradually extended to about all articles of consumption. On 
its introduction it met with the most violent opposition and a 
pronounced aversion in the people, who saw an attack on their 
liberty in the vicious, annoying method of its collection; in the 
eyes of many Englishmen, indeed, it seemed in contradiction with 
the Constitution itself. Only the iron hand of Cromwell could 
accomplish its introduction. Fiscal reasons made the retention of 
the tax necessary. The struggle of the population against it 
continued likewise, so that reiterated attempts to extend and in- 
crease the excise failed. At the death of William III it did not 
yet produce quite one million pounds; in 1778, at the most, four 
millions. 

The stamp tax was introduced in 1671, first as a war tax also, 
and for a time. Originally limited to legal documents, it gave, in 
1783, only a very small revenue in comparison with the present 
one. 

The land tax produced in 1783 about two millions; the malt 
tax, introduced in 1697, about 750,000 pounds. 

The assized taxes were introduced by the North ministry to 
meet the expenditures of the American war. Their bad assessment 
resulted in their producing very little. 

Placing expenditure and revenue of the English Government 
together for 1784, the former amounted in the separate branches 
to: 1, interest on consolidated debt, eight millions; 2, interest on 
floating debt, one million; 3, payment of debt to the Bank of 
England, two millions; 4, deficit of former years, two millions; 
5, civil list, 1,200,000; 6, army and navy, 7,800,000; total, twenty- 
two million pounds. On the other hand, the revenue amounted 
to: I, Customs, stamp, and excise, together ten millions; 2, land, 
malt, and assized taxes, together 2,500,000; total 12,500,000 pounds. 
The exchequer, therefore, showed a deficit of almost ten million 
pounds, without having expended anything for the amortization of 
the debt, the indemnification of the loyalists, the payment of the 
Prince of Wales’ debts. Deducting also the extraordinary engage- 
ments of the treasury, as the bank debt of two millions, the 
deficit of former years, a lasting deficit of 5,500,000 pounds still 
remains. 

It required all the resolution of a Pitt not to recoil before as- 
suming control of affairs in such a desperate financial condition. 
The embarrassment of the public treasury was distinctly enough 
expressed in the quotations of English Government securities. The 
three per cents., which even during the war had stood on the aver- 
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age at eighty-three, were at the beginning of 1784 with difficulty 
kept up between fifty-six and fifty-seven. It seemed as if there were 
no means of doing away with the financial distress. The most de- 
termined were appalled before an increase of taxation. It was 
already high, out all of proportion. To form some idea of it the 
taxes of England of that time may be compared with those of 
France between 1840 and 1850. We find that in 1784 the taxes 
were greater in England per head of the population (the ratio is 
«bout 50:40), than in 1845 per head in France. Ireland was not 
yet united with Great Britain; England and Scotland together had 
a population of only eight million souls. Notwithstanding, they 
paid taxes in 1784 to a fourth of the amount that France in 
1845 with a population four and one-half times as great derived 
from taxation; besides, the English parish taxes, the poor rate, the 
church tithes are not included, of which the local taxes alone, 
according to MacCulloch, amounted to four million pounds in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

It was, therefore, one of the most difficult tasks undertaken by 
Pitt, in entering the government,to restore the equilibrium of such 
a budget. It was clear to him at once where the levers must be 
first applied. He went to work actively and cautiously. By avoid- 
ing any great overthrow, he attained his end more surely. He 
knew that the evil demanded slow healing. Though the great 
financial. reform of 1784 to 1792. must be called Pitt’s own work, 
it is not to be concealed, that he ever found in his people under- 
standing for his views and support in their realization; otherwise, he 
would have succumbed. In indicating the means by which alone 
order could be established in the State’s finances, public opinion was 
even somewhat in advance of the leading statesman, and Pitt present- 
ed the singular spectacle of a minister, who ever becomes more 
popular as he every year increases the taxes. 

The principal revenue should be furnished by the customs. The 
contraband trade had partly stopped this source. The first thing 
was to suppress this trade. Pitt immediately attacked it at the 
first, session of payliament in 1784 by bringing in three bills. The 
first related to the suppression of smuggling. An act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1781 had decreed that vessels suspected of smug- 
gling might be seized anywhere within two miles of the coast. Pitt 
proposed a widening of the circuit to four miles. He wanted also 
to extend the cases of legal presumption of smuggling. Every barrel 
of brandy over what was absolutely necessary for the use of the crew, 
every barrel of wine, a few pounds of tea or coffee too much, should 
be sufficient ground for seizure. All the vessels captured should be 
destroyed, except those that might be used in the service of the 
State. The building of ships of a certain shape and tonnage, known 
to be designed for smuggling, was prohibited. The bill met with no 
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opposition in principle, and in the parliamentary debates over some 
of its provisions the friends and foes of the Government expressed 
the wish to make the law as effectual as possible. 

The other two bills were chiefly concerned with the importation 


of tea and brandy. Smuggling derived its greatest gain from tea. 


Exact calculations in the accompanying documents showed that 
about thirteen million pounds of tea were then annually consumed in 
England and Scotland. The East India Company, alone engaged in 
the regular importation of this commodity, paid duties, however, on 
only five and one-half million pounds. Seven and one-half million 
pounds must consequently have entered by way of contraband trade, 
more than half the entire consumption. The smuggling of this 
article was thoroughly organized. In some sea-ports of the Continent 
special tea commercial companies had been formed for smuggling 
into England. As long as the duties on tea were so high, no law 
was stringent enough, no penalty heavy enough, to suppress this 
profitable trade. The difficulty was that some way must be found, 
making it possible to paralyze the contraband trade, and at the same 
time to raise the National income. The existing duties on tea 
amounted to fifty per cent. of the value on the average. To cut off 
all temptation to fraud, arrangements must be made so that the 
honest merchant could buy tea at the same price as the merchant 
connected with the smugglers, which was impossible without re- 
ducing the duties to a rate about equal to the cost of smuggling. 
On the other hand,a considerable diminution of the National income 
was to be feared from this measure. 

To avoid this double injury Pitt fell upon the following ingeni- 
ous means. He proposed to abolish the fifty per cent. duty on tea 
and to substitute for it one of twelve and one-half per cent. Even 
supposing that in this way a large part of the tea formerly 
smuggled should now pay duty, a talling off of half the former tea 
duty must certainly be expected. To cover this Pitt proposed an 
increase of the window tax, pointing out that this was really 
only an exchange of taxation, to the benefit alike of the consumers 
and the public treasury. Hence the name of the “commutation 
bill,” which was given to his project. In support of his idea, he 
developed in Parliament, very cleverly, something like the following: 
The owner of a house with nine windows may be regarded as a 
consumer of seven pounds of tea a year. As the difference between 
the old and new duty on the quantity named amounts to one pound 
five shillings, and the new window tax on such a house is put at ten 
shillings, the house-owner gains fifteen shillings by the change. In 
spite of this reduction Pitt estimated that the increased window tax 
together with the new duty on tea would bring in 200,000 pounds a 
year more than the old duty, without taking into account the prob- 
ably augmented importation of tea. These 200,000 pounds besides 
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the reduction mentioned would be so much of a burden on the 
contraband trade whose abolition the bill was intended to effect. 

Notwithstanding its good foundation the commutation bill met 
with the liveliest resistance in the House of Commons. Fox de- 
clared, not without a semblance of reason, that it was unjust to 
make every one pay for the tax on tea, whether he drank tea or 
not; but this was what happened when every house-owner was made 
to pay an increased window tax. He was answered that the num- 
ber of families in the country not drinking tea was very small in- 
deed and that all consumers of unsmuggled tea would gain by the 
change. Fox, however, considered the question as not yet suffi- 
ciently cleared up and demanded that the decision should be 
postponed until the next year. Pitt would not consent to this. In 
fact the bill passed by a large majority in the upper and lower 
house. 

The same reasons that militated against a high duty on tea, 
applied to the tax on spirits. If the former rates were maintained, 
an effectual suppression of the smuggling of this article was not 
to be hoped for. The remedy that Pitt adopted here was a very 
haxardous one. The third bill embodied the proposal to raise the 
excise on English spirits and to reduce considerably the duty on 
foreign spirits. This measure, surprising in every respect, is ex- 
plained by Pitt’s efforts above all to wipe out smuggling, by so 
doing to put the public finances upon a firm foundation, and thus 
in consequence of the increased importation to obtain a_ larger 
revenue from the customs. The proposal of such a measure _bear- 
ing harder upon the innocent than the guilty was a strong trial 
of public opinion. But what is more remarkable than the idea of 
the bill, it was passed by both houses almost without opposition. 
The National representatives, convinced of the pressing necessity of 
reform, desired to obstruct the guiding statesman as little as pos- 
sible in the execution of his great work, and therefore accepted 
some evils in the bargain, which were of little consequence com- 
pared with the value of the reform in its entirety. This great 
feature goes through the proceedings of the English Parliament 
of those days. Moreover the measure was regarded by the Govern- 
ment as simply an experiment and consequently fixed for the next 
two years only. 

These three bills were greeted with great satisfaction by public 
opinion, above all because they promised to give the death-blow to 
the nefarious business of smuggling. They deserve all the more 
attention as furnishing the earliest examples of the expedient since 
often employed by the English financial administration, of dimin- 
ishing the customs duties in order to obtain an increased public 
revenue from them. 
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EARLY INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. ] 


The Secretary of the Treasury favored direct taxation, not, indeed, 
as a temporary or sole resource, but as a part of a permanent sys- 
tem which should include the taxation of imports, as well as home 
productions. Such a system he regarded as more stable than one by 
which the revenues were derived wholly from imports, or by indirect 
taxation. Several years before, a plain but clear-brained friend had 
written to him: “External taxation, unprotected by a navy, must 
always be in jeopardy. Nor is it safe to leave the Union without 
any arrangements for direct taxation, as it will take years to devise 
the plan and put it into operation, and public credit will sink when 
most wanted. The system of finance certainly ought to be a com- 
plete whole, and the laws of revenue to embrace the whole circle of 
the great revenue objects, were it only to have such revenue laws 
in existence for future use.” Wolcott’s father, at the same time, 
wrote in a similar strain: “I perceive an idea has been given 
out, that all National pecuniary provisions could be made which 
are necessary, even including the State debts, without a direct 
taxation. I think, with all my ignorance of the subject, that it 
would be very strange if it could be effected without a land tax: 
but, if it can, I hope it will never be attempted; for, unless there 
shall be a direct taxation which shall affect every man of prop- 
erty, the people in general in this country will not have the least 
apprehension of the existence of a National government, and con- 
sequently have no regard for it. A direct taxation, as odd as it 
may seem, is essentially necessary to induce a people to love their 
Government.” Six years afterward Chauncey Goodrich wrote to the 
senior Wolcott, “It is idle to imagine that the public debt can 
be discharged by imposts, and a paltry tax on stills, snuff, car- 
riages, etc. If we are sincere in the business,—or, indeed, in hav- 
ing a Government,—we must be willing that the United States 
shall, by a certain mode of collection, come upon the body of 
property.” Very many at that day held similar opinions concern- 
ing the expediency of imposing a direct tax. 

As the resolution requiring the Secretary to prepare a plan did 
not specify the amount of the proposed tax, Wolcott assumed a 
sum that should be sufficient, with the revenue accruing from other 
sources, to pay the indebtedness of the Government as it matured, 
and all other expenses connected with its maintenance. To arrive 
at a correct estimate of the amount required for this purpose, a 
concise statement of the finances was presented. The amount re- 
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quired yearly, until 1800, was $7,429,398.99. Of this sum, $2,700,000 
were allowed for the probable expenditure of the Government, 
which, however, was likely to swell by the gradual increase of the 
nation, and by future contingencies. The revenues already estab- 
lished amounted to $6,200,600; therefore a further sum of $1,228,- 
794.50 was required. Allowing fifteen per cent. for the expense of 
collection and contingencies, he proposed a direct tax of $1,484,000. 
Wolcott then described several modes of imposing the tax. The 
first mode was, “that an Act of Congress should be passed, declar- 
ing the quotas of the different States, assigning a time for payment 
into the Treasury, and proscribing, in cases of delinquency, that the 
said quota should be assessed and collected by the authority of the 
United States, upon the same objects of taxation, and pursuant to 
the same rules, by which the last taxes were assessed and collected 
by the respective States;” the second, “that the Act of Congress 
should direct that the proposed tax should be assessed and collect- 
ed, under authority of the United States, upon the same objects of 
taxation, and pursuant to the rules of collection, by which taxes are 
collected by the States respectfully;’’ and the third, “that the Act 
of Congress should define certain objects of taxation and principles 
of assessment, according to which the proposed tax should be 
assessed in all the States, to be collected according to uniform 
regulations.” 

Wolcott recommended the third plan, singling out lands and 
houses for taxation. The former he proposed to tax ad valorem, 
while houses, excluding in value those generally occupied by farmers 
and laborers, should be distributed in each of the States into three 
class. according to their value, and taxed uniformly in each class at 
specific rates. Houses in general, and of such description as 
should be determined by law, he proposed to tax at one uniform 
rate. , 

Early in January the Committee of Ways and Means reported in 
favor of a direct tax on land and slaves. Congress discussed the 
subject ; but, toward the close of the session, Wolcott wrote to his 
father: “The conduct of Congress is a political phenomenon over 
which I would, if possible, draw a veil; but it cannot be concealed 
that there has been no system, no concert, no pride, no industry. 

Nothing will probably be done this session on the subject 
of direct taxes. All men krow that a tax was indispensable. There 
has, however, been so much said formerly against direct taxes, that 
but few have the courage to speak out. I have, however, done my 
duty. I know the tax to be necessary, the plan I have proposed a 
good one, and, if adopted, would not only establish the Government 
and public credit more than any one measure, but would lead the 
States to improve their own systems. Moreover, it would not be 
generally unpopular. The people have more sense, patriotism, and. 
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justice, than to complain. They wish to have the debt extinguished, 
and they are desirous of seeing the National establishments equal to 
the maintenance of the rights and honor of the country. In short, 
I know that the measure will be adopted, and with the general 
consent of the people.” Wolcott was right in his gloomy surmising 
for Congress adjourned without adopting the much-needed meas- 
ure. Hamilton regarded a house tax and an extension of internal 
taxes more expedient than a direct tax. In a letter he wrote to 
Wolcott was enclosed a rough sketch of a building tax. “The 
more I reflect,” he says, “the more I become convinced that some 
such plan ought to be adopted, and the idea of a tax on lands 
ought to be deferred.” 

At the next session the Committee of Ways and Means reiter- 
ated the necessity of raising $2,000,000 by a direct tax on lands, 
houses, and slaves. Though exceeding the amount required at the 
moment, it was small enough, considering the future needs of the 
Government. 

The tax was apportioned among the several States on the enu- 
meration of the census of August, 1790, when the whole repre- 
sentative number, including three-fifths of the slaves, was 3,650,250. 
It was proposed that the tax be assessed as follows: 

ist. On dwelling-houses, to be distributed into nine classes, and 
taxed uniformly in each class. 

2d. On slaves, to be taxed uniformly. 

3d. On lands, to be taxed at such rate, ad valorem, in each 
State, as, with the sums assessed on houses and slaves, would 
produce the entire amount of the sums apportioned among the 
respective States. 

According to the estimates, the tax on houses, as proposed, would produce. . $ 1,315,000 


i a a a a 228,000 
Leaving to be raised, by an assessment, ad valorem, on lands, the sum of.. 457,000 





$ 2,000,000 


Bills were subsequently reported, provicing for the valuation of 
lands and dwelling houses, the enumeration of slaves, and for the 
levy and collection of the direct tax. They did not pass, however, 
until July. During the summer the preliminary machinery for the 
assessment and collection of the tax was prepared. At the next 
session several amendments to the law were suggested by Wolcott, 
which were adopted. Among other alterations, the President was 
authorized to increase, whenever necessary, the salaries of the 
officers, the smallness of which had prevented the Government from 
getting suitable persons to fill them. 

Early in the session of 1801, an attempt was made to repeal the 
law, notwithstanding the opposition of the Committe of Ways and 
Means. One of the leading purposes at the time of enacting it 
was to organize a system for laying direct taxes in case the Gov- 
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ernment at any time should be obliged to resort to them. To 
relinquish the design after incurring so much expense would have 
proved the fickleness of Congress. Though it was hoped that no 
more direct taxes would be needed, yet it was impossible to decide 
the question defixitely. But the attempt to repeal the law failed, 
and the valuations were finally completed. Of the tax of $2,000,000, 
imposed by the law of 1798, the sum of $734,223.97 was _ collect- 
ed during the year 1800, and the remainder was received sub- 
sequently. 

The expense and number of officers employed in collecting the in- 
ternal revenue formed a topic for unfavorable criticism by the party 
opposed to the administration. Gallatin, in his A Sketch of the Ft- 
nances, evinced his usual acuteness in dealing with the subject. A 
few months before publishing his work, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Tench Coxe, had made a report thereon, in obedi- 
ence to a resolution of the House. Sixteen supervisors, twenty-two 
inspectors, two hundred and thirty-six collectors (fourteen of whom 
were also employed in collecting impost and tonnage duties), and 
sixty-three auxiliary officers, composed the entire force engaged in 
collecting the internal revenues of the Government. 

The expense of collecting the duty on spirits distilled from do- 
mestic materials was much larger than on spirits distilled from mo- 
lasses. The expense, so Gallatin said, was thirty-four per cent. in 
the former case, and fourteen and a half per cent. in the latter. He 
therefore, maintained that it required no argument to show that a 
tax, the collection of which cost more than thirty per cent. of the 
amount received, was a bad one; and no doubt could remain of the 
propriety of repealing it, and substituting any other in its stead, if 
it were not connected with the tax upon imported spirits. The 
amount collected from these sources was nearly one and a half mil- 
lion dollars; and there could be no doubt that it would be in some 
degree affected by total exoneration of the tax now paid on the do- 
mestic manufacture. He, therefore, thought it was more advisable, 
under the present circumstances, to modify the most exceptionable 
part of the law,—that which related to spirits distilled from domes- 
tic materials. The modification proposed by him was a duty on the 
stills, which was subsequently laid. 

The expense of collecting duties on sugar, and other articles in- 
cluded within the scope of internal taxation, was not so great, in 
proportion, as on spirits distilled from domestic materials. The du- 
ties on licenses to retailers of wines and spirits, and sales at auc- 
tion, were only two and one-half per cent.; those on sugar refined 
and on pleasure carriages were twice as great. The tax on snuff was 
collected with so much difficulty, that, after a short attempt, its col- 
lection was suspended. The expenses on all these things, so Galla- 
tin reckoned, were about eighteen per cent.; but the reader should 
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consider that the arrangements for collecting it in the beginning were 
imperfect; and during the next five years, while the revenues were 
nearly doubled in productiveness, the expense of collection was no 
greater,—in truth, was somewhat lessened. 

Concerning the number of officers employed, the Commissioner re- 
marked, that, in comparison “with facts in the scene most adjacent 
to the seat of Government, these were less numerous than the cor- 
responding officers of the States. The collectors alone,” he con- 
tinues, “of the revenues of the State of Pennsylvania, all of which 
are, of course, internal, are believed to be very many more in num- 
ber—as well, in fact, as in proportion to the respective aggregates of 
the taxes—than all the officers of every description employed in that 
district to superintend and collect the six internal duties of the 
United States.” 

There was, indeed, one conclusive argument in favor of laying 
and collecting these revenues. The excise was part of the system 
by which Hamilton sought to reinforce the import duties, and to 
prepare the way for collecting a revenue in time of war, when 
the usual sources of taxation should become dry. It was desir- 
able to develop the system as rapidly as possible, with the least 
injury to the interests of the people, to test their tax-paying 
power. The taxes had been laid first ‘on imports, followed by in- 
ternal taxation; and lastly, a direct tax was imposed. Some peo- 
ple squirmed in bearing the burden; but what would they have 
thought had they lived in “the land of Gex” during the days of 
Voltaire, when the inhabitants paid a land tax, poll tax, twentieth, 
seigneurie, impost duties, tobacco tax, salt tax, special salt tax, cot- 
ton tax, and road tax,—the latter in labor? 

With the advent of Jefferson’s administration, all internal duties 
were repealed. Gallatin, who was the ablest financier in his party, 
did not recommend their repeal; but the Committee of Ways and 
Means did, of which Randolph was chairman. Their mode of 
treating the matter is proof of the absence of that careful preci- 
sion which marked the official conduct of Gallatin, Wolcott, and 
Hamilton. Randolph estimated the duties accruing from this 
source for the year 1800 “at a sum not exceeding $710,000,” and 
that they were “chargeable with the expense of collection, equal 
to $120,000.” The truth’ was, the sum collected for that year was 
$772,322.59, excluding the income from stamps; and the expense 
of collection, $88,161.06. 

The inference which Randolph desired to have drawn from the 
following statement in his report is very apparent: “To produce, 
therefore, into the Treasury, somewhat less than $600,000, an ex- 
pense must be incurred more than equal to a fifth of that sum.” 
The fact was, that less than one-ninth was spent in collecting the 
internal revenue. The chief reasons urged for abolishing this por- 
tion of the public revenue are thus stated in the report: 
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First: “In the vexation and oppression of many of them, some of 
which are peculiarly obnoxious to our citizens.” The tax which the 
committee doubtless had most directly in mind was that for distill- 
ing spirits from domestic materials,—a source whence $372,561.60 
was derived during 1800, and collected from twenty-two thousand 
stills; secondly, that such a tax was “in the nature of excise, which 
is hostile to the genius of a free people;”’ and, thirdly, because so 
long as the duties remained, “their tendency was to multiply offices, 
and increase the patronage of the executive. This effect alone 
would forbid the retention of the internal taxes, and a reduction, to 
an equal amount, of the impost on articles of the first necessity: 
since, by that measure, not one of the host of officers employed in 
their collection would be reduced.” 

The truth appears to be, that the repeal of these taxes was a party 
necessity. The Republicans had promised to repeal them; and the 
pressure to do so was too great to be resisted, although Gallatin 
saw how dangerous was the step. During the war of 1812 his party 
re-imposed all of them, including even the direct taxes. 





NEW FEATURES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The necessity of provision for the contingency which may befal 
one’s family upon the death of its head, is one of general import- 
ance. To bank officers and bank clerks, whose salary is in many 
cases their sole resource, this importance is often paramount. To 
many of these, therefore, the following account of a new form of 
life assurance which appears to combine the two elements of safety | 
and economy, will be found of much interest. 

Until within the last few years the whole business of life insur- 
ance, with unimportant exceptions, was confined to the regular, old- 
line companies, with heavy uniform premiums always payable in ad- 
vance, and, necessarily, with large reserve accumulations, aggregating 
at this time over five hundred million dollars. Life insurance is 
now generally conceded to be the very best means of protecting 
wife and children in case the husband and father should be re- 
moved by death. But the old forms of life insurance with heavy 
payments in advance and large reserve accumulations no longer 
meet the wants of the average insurer. A simpler, less expen- 
sive, and more convenient form of insurance is demanded. This 
demand has found expression in the legion of co-operative, or as- 
sessment, companies, known as Knights of Honor, Orders of Work- 
men, Masonic, and Mutual Benefit Societies, etc., which have 
sprung into existence within the past few years and have now a 
membership running into the millions. 
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While in too many cases these co-operative societies have been 
gotten up for selfish or unworthy purposes by unprincipled men, 
and in many more cases by men who are ignorant of those fun- 
damental principles governing the business of life insurance, and 
who by the violation of sound principles, have implanted seeds 
which must inevitably result in disaster and disappointment; yet 
there are cases, on the other hand, which bid fair to live and 
flourish. It will not do to ignore these institutions. The will or 
wish, or infatuation, whatever it may be called, of nearly a million 
intelligent and provident husbands and fathers in New York State 
alone, has decided that these institutions shall be, or at least that 
they shall have a fair chance for existence. 

The true course is by wise legislation; by the dissemination of 
those principles which science and experience have demonstrated 
to be essential to success; and by the safeguards which the laws 
should impose in order to protect the unwary from fraud and em- 
piricism, to improve these institutions. Or still better, perhaps, 
by supplying the “ missing link,’’ as is claimed to have been done 
in the new departure of the Provident Savings Life Society, to 
combine the best elements of the two systems, and to avoid the 
defects of each. 

A brief explanation of the “new departure” of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society may be of interest. This, in fact, is simply 
a blending of the conservative features of a regularly incorporated 
life insurance company as_ regards: definite and absolute promises 
to pay in full the sums insured, backed by an adequate guaranty 
capital and an adequate premium reserve, with the popular features 
as regards economy and convenience of payments to be called for 
only as deaths occur, of the modern co-operative or assessment 
societies. 

The Provident Savings Society was organized in 1875 with the 
view of furnishing life insurance upon what is known as the 
Yearly Renewable Plan, whereby a man pays for one year’s insur- 
ance at a time, but has the right to renew the same from fyear to 
year during the remainder of his life, if desired, without medical 
re-examination, by the payment each year of the cost of insur- 
ance at his actual age. In this way large accumulations in the 
form of heavy premium reserves, which, of course, can only come 
out of the pockets of policyholders, are rendered unnecessary. 
These heavy reserves are essential under the peculiar forms of 
policy contracts adopted by the regular companies and by which 
the premiums are made level or uniform during life or for a 
stated number of years, but they are not necessary, under a more 
simple and less expensive form of contract, to secure the desired 
protection of life insurance. Under the Yearly Renewable or the 
Monthly Renewable plan, which is now offered by the Provident 
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Savings Society, the premiums increase with the age, but large 
accumulations are rendered unnecessary. Under the old plan of 
uniform premiums these heavy premium reserves are not only im- 
perative, but they call for large outlays in advance in addition to 
the current costs of insurance. If the difference saved each year 
under the former plan were deposited in a savings bank for ac- 
cumulation the fund would not only pay for the enhanced yearly 
costs of insurance in old age, if the policyholder is then alive 
and the insurance is then needed, but such fund is always sub- 
ject to the order or control of the owner, and in case of death 
the amount is payable in addition to the sum insured. 

Under the new plan of monthly renewable insurances (as in all 
other forms of policies issued by the Provident Savings Society), 
the promise to pay in full the sum insured is definite and abso- 
lute, and this promise is backed by the guaranty capital of the 
Society, $100,000, invested in United States bonds, by the full pre- 
mium reserve required under the form of contract (every policy 
in the Society having its own similar and sufficient reserve), and 
by the special reserve fund deposited in trust for the policyhold- 
ers in the Farmers’ Loan and Trust’ Company. The proper re- 
serve required under a monthly renewable policy is for one 
month’s insurance only, and this is included in the first or ad- 
vanced payment. At the end of the month this reserve becomes 
surplus, and as such is, in effect, paid to the policyholder, who, 
in effect, at once repays it to the Society as the necessary and 
sufficient premium for the ensuing month, and, being always kept 
intact, serves for the full and adequate cash premium for each 
successive month. The claims by death are met as they occur, 
by calls for mortuary payments made upon each person insured 
under this plan, unless, indeed, the death fund remaining from 
previous calls is sufficient to pay the matured claim, in which event 
a call would be unnecessary. 

The special reserve fund, deposited in trust for accumulation in 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, alluded to above, fur- 
nishes the cement by which cohesion is secured, and is available 
to level, or perhaps lessen, the payments to be called for to meet 
death claims, which payments naturally and necessarily increase 
with the age of the person insured, or to th: purchase of paid- 
up insurance if desired. 

. Life insurance is not only furnished under the new plan at actual 
current cost, but the premium payments are to be called for only 
when needed to pay death claims as such deaths actually occur. 
That is to say, the cost is based upon the mortality actually experi- 
enced, which for a number of years, or until the effect of careful 
medical selection vanishes, is far less than the tabular or assumed 
mortality, which last is based upon the average deaths among all 
the insured, new and old. 
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I have no hesitation in saying that the new plan is abundantly safe 
for the Society. In this the stockholders are of the same opinion. 
That this form of insurance is desired by the public can best be 
proved as time rolls on, but we believe it will be popular wherever 
it is known or properly presented. SHEPPARD HOMANS. 








THE RELATIVE WEALTH OF FARMS. 


An Italian committee of twelve, with the eminent Stefano Jacini 
for its chairman, has made an official and highly-successful inquiry 
into Italian agriculture. Signor Jacini is a distinguished agricul- 
turist, and was once Minister of Public Works. Of his committee, 
four members were nominated by the Chamber of Deputies, four 
by the Senate, and four by the Administration, Italian agriculture 
is a matter of very slender interest in this country; but the ex- 
cellence of Italian statistics generally, and of Signor Jacini’s report 
in particular, justifies some useful comparisons with this country. 
Italy contains 73,141,600 acres, or very little more than our Ameri- 
can farmers devote to corn alone. Yet Italy is one of the great 
powers of the earth, having over twenty-nine million inhabitants. 
In size it equals New York and New England combined, but in 
density of population surpasses Massachusetts, which in turn sur- 
passes both France and Germany. The rural population of Italy is 
about twenty millions, of whom eight and one-quarter millions are 
productive workers,—namely, over five and one-quarter million men 
and nearly three million women. 

Italy must be classed with the fertile and highly-productive farm 
countries, for only nineteen per cent. of its surface is reported 
strictly unfit for profitable uses, although nearly one-half of the 
rest is not especially productive, and Italian agriculture seems to 
be somewhat primitive, as it produces an average of but eleven 
hectolitres of — per hectare, or 12.6 bushels per acre. .The 
total agricultural product is rated at but 400 million dollars, while 
that of France is nearly 3000 million dollars, if F. H. Johanet is to 
be trusted. The farm property of Italy is reported to be worth nomi- 
nally 4800 million dollars, but it is the subject to encumbrances 
of the nature of Aypfothécaires, which reduce the actual value to, 
approximately, 4000 million dollars. This property has to produce 
food for nearly thirty million people, but generally fails to do so. 
Beside that, it has to pay taxes as follows: 





a CI oon a: ncenescnedesannedteceeds $ 24,939,006 
Te Ce BN 6 6k v.0s 06060600 06 040608 604s cesdeweceenseses 9, 767,602 
ee SE IS on 0 k00 cénecnse once csesdeesereecescacesenenes 14,376,968 
Rs pba nih shinee eedkes sd Nee Kees eeReeeoheaeeawed y000,000 
Pe Mcdae cn cnaceseses 40000000000040000006 cr 0snceseesones 4,800,000 

A hee NG hee 484s bn 085s 6506 ere cesRe ded cdeessoeenene $ 59,883,576 


Thus, more than one-seventh of the Italian farm product goes 
for taxes, and one-tenth or more goes for interest on mortgages, 
leaving but 300 million dollars for the support of the farmers and 
their profits. The tax per acre of farm land is precisely one dollar, 
while the encumbrances are about $13.50 per acre, the market 
value is about $80, and the gross annual product is reported at but 
$6.66 per acre. This latter point is to be explained, perhaps, on the 
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ground of small farming, which in turn is due to over population, 
hills or mountains, and small holdings. The latter may be learned 
from the tax list of the general Government, which reports as pay- 


ing : 


ee sian eens ecdsesesvenees Pee eee eee 2,909,581 farms. 
tein eed deetinn deedehendaametasael 368,776 ** 
a ii ie ae ate a atl ale ht em hint 308,200 ‘ 


This looks as if Italy had very large and very small farms, and 
lacked precisely what we have,—farms of average size for the ‘profit- 
able support of one family each. It follows that the farming dis- 
tricts of Italy are, with a few conspicuous exceptions, very poor ; 
the small farmer, though a free holder, being on a par with the 
agricultural laborer. Both are ill-clad, ill-housed, and so ill-fed as 
to make the terrible jAe//agra endemic. 

The Italian crops reported by the commission are as follows: 








1881. 1880, 
Bushels. Bushels. 
Ne ile iti iii iets eit 75,540,000 seee 171,048,000 
rE Pee ner 56,g60,000 —e 82,914,000 
DE hieKse Sendseeehéededeet enna 23,850,000 _—e 28,278,000 
GE MBs cvtcendsacceces _. 13,090,000 new 19,221,000 
Css cubbbeedennnbeeenneseuessees 13,862,0Cc0 en 19,702,000 
NEN i ck be0d dinesecc 183,302,000 S edite 321, 163,000 


This makes an average of about 250 million bushels of grain per 
annum, and gives about ten bushels per inhabitant in an ave 
year, or a wholly insufficient amount. In this country ten bushels 
of wheat and thirty bushels of corn for each inhabitant are thought 
a moderate crop. The Italian wheat crop of 1882 is estimated by 
the Bulletin des Halls of Paris at about 120 million bushels or 
not enough for the home market. As an agricultural country, then, 
Italy is not a success, and from necessity is driven to commerce 
and manufacturing or agricultural pauperism and emigration. It 
resorts to them all with considerable success. But there is one 
point deserving special attention. 

Signor Jacini reports the value of the Italian farms at 4000 mil- 
lion dollars net, and their gross product at 400 million dollars a 
year. If our farms produced but 2000 million dollars a year, their 
value on the Italian precedent would be twenty thousand million 
dollars, and this is probably not an unreasonable estimate, as our farms 
produce on an average far more than 2000 million dollars a year. 
But by farms we mean the agricultural lands with all their direct 
improvements, including houses, capital, implements and stock. And 
considering the number of people directly supported by our farms, 
it must be assumed that our farms are worth very much more, 
absolutely and relatively, than are our factories, although the latter 
property is subject to greater risks. The inference from this is 
plain. It is the farmer who makes us rich or poor, and it is to 
farming that we must look as the principal source of our wealth. 

Beside farming all else is comparatively insignificant, whether it 
is called manufacturing, transportation, commerce, banking, or do- 
mestic trade. And we shali do well to avoid the dangerous pre- 
cedents of Italy and England on this point. Both countries have 
allowed their farmers to fall into the second gank, when no coun- 
try can be well supported unless its farming interest is allowed 
to remain the first in importance, becanse it is the first in neces- 
sity. It is absurd to think that a manufacturing nation is superior 
to a farming nation.—Boston Advertiser. 
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NOTARIAL PRACTICE. 


[A LECTURE DELIVERED AT KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI.| 


When traveling in countries not much blessed with the light of 
education, it is not an uncommon occurrence to find a public writer 
surrounded by many men and women, waiting their turn for dic- 
tating their letters to their friends and sweethearts, reminding us 
of the scribes of old, who among the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Jews, acted as a kind of shorthand writers for the people. In Rome 
these scribes or writers were often called cursores or logographi, 
because they could write as quick as one could speak; notarii, be- 
cause they wrote by taking notes; tabullarii or tabelliones, because 
they wrote on tablets, and sometimes also argentarii, when they 
only received contracts for negotiations involving money matters. 
Properly, the notarius was the clerk of the tabellione. Having taken 
notes of the act, in what was called a scheda, he proved the truth 
of the same by two witnesses before the tabellione, who _ after- 
wards drew up the same in an authentic form. The notarii of old 
knew the art of writing in abbreviated notes, using signs or hiero- 
glyphics expressing words, and in this manner they wrote so quick 
that they had no difficulty in following the most animated speech. 
It is in this way that they drew up the depositions of witnesses 
for judicial procedure, the deliberations of the Senate and any 
public act. 

We may well imagine, that in olden times, the procuring of evi- 
dence was connected with great difficulties. In most cases con- 
tracts were made by word of mouth, often at fairs or markets, in 
the midst of noise and confusion. The transfer. of property, the 
conferring of powers, the preparation of wills, all suffered in 
certainty from the prevailing ignorance of the masses, and the 
notaries who could put down in writing what was done were really 
a general benefaction. In some cases the parties to the contract 
were content to sign what the notaries had extended, signing, per- 
haps in some sort, as by affixing upon the instrument the sign of the 
cross, a practice which proceeded confessedly from the inability of 
the parties to write. This was honestly avowed by Coedwalla, a 
Saxon King, who signed one of his characters, “ propria manes, pro 
ignorantia literarum signum, santz Crucis, expressi et subscripsi.” 
It is quite clear, indeed, that as civilization advanced some officers 
were required to give to mutual contracts both definitiveness and 
reliability. 

Charlemagne was the first to give to the acts of notaries some 
kind of public character, not indeed judicial, but somewhat akin to 
it. In 1270, Louis IX, of France, created sixty notaries for the 
provostship of Paris. These were afterwards increased in number, 
and in process of time three kinds of notaries were created— 
Royal Notaries, acting by royal patent; Seigniorial Notaries, nom- 
inated by the lords of districts or counties; and Apostolic Notaries, 
created specially for taking possession of benefices. The 
always had seven notaries attached to him, and Pope Sixtus VI 
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issued a Bull in 1558, increasing the number of such to twelve, 
these being called Prothonotaries. That there were notaries very 
early in the middle ages on the Continent of Europe there is 
ample evidence from contemporary literature. Dante, who wrote 
his poem towards the end of the thirteenth century, wrote as if 
he found a notary in purgatory. Having met there Gentucca, 
formerly a noble and beautiful maid of Lucca, Dante was asked 
by her, “Say, if I behold the man who first gave to the world the 
rhymes which thus begin: ‘Ladies who in the ways of love are 
versed.’”” And he replied, “One am I who note when love inspires, 
and as he speaks within, so in accordance with his bidding, write. 
Brother,” he said, “I now perceive the cause, why the notary (a 
certain Jacopo da Lentin) Guittone and myself vainly strove to 
catch the style that wins thee such applause. I well discover how 
your plumes have sailed close in the wake of your inspirer love; 
and this the point where our endeavor failed.” Shakespeare, in his 
Merchant of Venice, put in the mouth of Shylock, “Then meet 
me forthwith at the notary’s. Give him direction for this merry 
bond.” Robin Hood in his Vzston of Piers Ploughman has “ And 
bad Gyle go, gyve gold all about Namelich to Notaries than non 
of “hem faille.’ And Massinger, in the New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, has “Besides, I know thou art a public notary, and such 
stand at law for a dozen witnesses.” 

The intervention of notaries in public acts appears in many 
public documents of ancient times. The marriage contract between 
the Catholic King, Don Ferdinando, and the Queen’ Isabella of 
Arragon and Castille, with Ferdinand, King of Naples, and Don 
Alfonso, his son, Duke of Calabria, was made in‘ the presence of 
Gasper Daringo, public notary, who, according to custom, put under 
his signature a paraphe, that is, a pen and ink device of a very 
intricate and inimitable form, equivalent to the seal more generally 
used in England. (“ Archeologia,” vol. xxxvii, pp. 58-82.) The 
Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, containing the renunciation by the King 
of Spain to the crown of France, and the renunciation by the 
Duke of Orleans and Duke of Berry to the crown of Spain, was 
countersigned by a notary, Don Manuel de Vadillo. In England 
there were notaries as far back as the thirteenth century. They were 
known before the Norman Conquest; they were distinctly named 
in the Statute of Provisors in the reign of Edward III, while the 
army of Edward IV, preparing tor the invasion of France in 1475, 
numbered a doctor of law and a public notary. But both England 
and France required formal legislation on the subject, and that was 
provided at the very commencement of the present century. While 
England passed an act for the better regulation of public notaries, 
dated 27th June, 1801, France enacted the laws of 22 Pluviose II, 
and Ventose An. VII, 1799, both of which organized the notariat, 
and consolidated its practice. 

Notaries, says the French law, are public functionaries established 
to receive all acts aud contracts to which the parties wish to give 
the character of authenticity. Their intervention in acts of public 
authority is necessary, to establish the date, to take care of the in- 
strument and to provide copies of the same when required. The 
notary in France is in the highest repute, and his duties are often of 
the most delicate nature. The learned jurist, Le Clerk, apologizin 
in a manner for this exceptional kind of officers, said: “To establis 
the right of property and civil rights, and to secure the comfort of 
families, a fourth institution is necessary. Side by side with those 
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functionaries who conciliate and judge differences, the public require 
other functionaries, who may act as disinterested counsellors to the 
parties as well as impartial exponents of their will—men who will 
make the parties acquainted with the extent of the obligation they 
contract, who will draw up their agreements with clearness, giving 
them all the character of authentic acts, and almost ali the force of 
a final judgment, thus in a manner perpetuating their memoriés 
and keeping the trust reposed in them with faithfulness, preventing, 
as far as possible, differences to arise between men of good faith, 
and taking from greedy persons any hope of success from the 
chances of an unjust dispute. These disinterested counsellors, these 
impartial writers, and these in a manner voluntary judges, who by 
their acts irrevocably bind the contracting parties, are the notaries.” 
I fear, indeed, that these are far too pretentious words for any 
real description of the office of the notary, but allowance 
must be made for the fact that in France a notary public is an 
officer much better known, and with far greater powers than in 
England. 

By a singular incongruity the appointment of notaries in England 
is in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, acting as the 
master of faculties, or more correctly as the court of faculties. 
What is a faculty? It is a dispensation or license to do that 
which is not permitted by law. The word at least is so used in 
ecclesiastical law. Thus, for any alteration or enlargement of a 
church you require a license or a faculty. If you are in a hurry 
to get married, and will not wait the time required for the pub- 
lication of banns, you may get a license or faculty. Ii you are 
longing to eat flesh on days prohibited, or to hold more than 
one benefice and be a pluralist, you must have a faculty from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and if you will be a notary you must 
have a faculty. But no one can be so appointed unless he is a 
member of the Scriveners’ Company. A _ scrivener is one who 
draws up and engrosses writings; one who draws up contracts, a 
scrzvano or écrivain, though the word is also used to indicate one 
whose business it is to place money at interest. 


‘‘How happy in his low degree 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping scrivener free.” 


The Company of Scriveners of the City of London dated from 
the seventeenth century, and one of its by-laws provides that no 
person shall publicly use or exercise the art, mystery, or science 
of scriveners, and make it a profession or means of living within 
the City of London or three miles thereof, unless he has been 
admitted into the freedom of the company. The Company of 
Scriveners has, indeed, like many other city companies, only a 
nominal existence. It has no hall, and scarcely any privilege 
which would be worth while to contest. Nevertheless its connec- 
tion with the notaries continues to be respected. No person, 
moreover, can act as notary except he is properly admitted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and no person can be admitted unless 
he has served as an apprentice for seven years with a_ public 
notary, and if any public notary should act as such, or permit or 
suffer his name to be in any manner used for the profit of ee 
person not entitled to act as a public notary, he would be struc 
off the roll. Inasmuch, however, as any restriction as to the ap- 
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pointment of notaries might be found inconvenient in places dis- 
tant from the City of London, any attorney, solicitor, or proctor 
may be appointed and admitted to act as notaries in any place 
at a distance of more than ten miles from the Royal Exchange, 
the, master of the faculties making rules requiring testimonials, 
certificates, or proofs, as to the character, integrity, ability and 
competency of any person applying for admission. All Consul 
(enerals and Consuls are also empowered, at any foreign port or 
place, to do and perform all and every notarial act which any 
notary public can or may be required to do in the United King- 
dom. 

In France considerable care is exercised in the _ selection of 
notaries. The conditions required of the candidate are that he shall 
be a born or naturalized French subject; that he shall have satis- 
fied the military law of conscription; that he shall be twenty-five 
years of age complete; that he shall have passed his apprentice- 
ship; and that he presents satisfactory certificates of morals and 
capacity. On his appointment (which is for life) he must take 
the oath and give sufficient securities. A notary in France cannot 
engage in any stock-exchange speculation, in commerce, banking 
or discounts. He cannot take part in the management of any 
finance or commercial company. He cannot purchase or sell real 
estate, shares, &c.; he must not be interested in any business for 
which he is acting as notary; he cannot employ for his own use 
any funds given to him as notary. There is a chamber of notaries 
in France, like the benchers of the Inns of Court in this country 
which acts as a court of honor for maintaining discipline among 
notaries, and for any act inconsistent with the honor of the pro- 
fession, or unworthy of his character, or contrary to law, a_no- 
tary’s name may be struck off the roll. 

As I have said already, a notary is an officer appointed to draw 
up any acts, contracts or conventions of parties according to their 
own free will, without any variation or addition,* and the real 
object and value of his intervention is this, that his presence and 
signature serve as a proof of the truth of the acts which are 
made in his presence. Whereas writings which are called private, 
that is to say, which are signed only by the parties concerned, 
their signatures being unknown to the courts of justice, must be 
verified and proved if called in question, all acts which bear the 
signature of notaries, carry along with them the proof of the truth 
of the acts which they sign. In view of this the intervention of 
notaries becomes exceedingly useful in a variety of ways, and the 
French, Italian, and other Continental codes entrust to them duties 
which in England are performed by other officers. Thus notaries 
are required abroad in contracts of marriage, wills, deeds of gift, 
partnerships, bills of exchange, letters of attorney, assignments of 
property, acquittances, powers of redemption, &c. The civil code 
of France provides that every marriage deed shall be made in the 
presence of a notary, and that in case of divorce, the parties shall 
present themselves before the president of the civil tribunal and 
there make a declaration of their will in the presence of notaries. 
A declaration of a council of minority must be made before a 

*The oath of a notary includes this: ‘‘I will faithfully make contracts or instruments 
for or between any party or parties requiring the same, and I will not add or diminish any- 
thing without the knowledge and consent of such party or parties that may alter the 
substance of the fact; I will not make or attest any act, contract, or instrument in which 


shall know there is violence cr fraud; and im ail things I will act uprightly and 
justly in the business of a public notary according to the best of my skill and ability.’ 
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judge and a notary. Any sale of property belonging to minors 
must be made publicly in the presence of the guardian or before 
a notary. Every sale in case of a succession must be made before 
a notary. Every donation or deed of gift must be made before a 
notary. A will must be made by a public act received by two 
notaries in the presence of two witnesses, or by one notary in the 
presence of four witnesses. And a wiil cannot be revoked except 
by a second will, or by an act before a notary declaring the 
change of will. And when we come to the code of commerce, 
notaries are named in connection with the nomination of arbitra- 
tors in case of disputes among partners and in case of division of 
property among them. A notary is the officer appointed for pro- 
testing bills. Before a notary a bottomry bond must be signed, 
and before a notary the captain of a ship will make his protest 
in case of total or average loss. 

In England a large part of the functions of notaries with refer- 
ence to the taking of evidence is performed by justices of the 
peace, whilst the attorneys or solicitors are the natural advisers 
in all matters of personal obtigations. In Scotland most writers of 
the signet, equivalent to our attorneys, are notaries public, in which 
capacity they protest bills, authenticate deeds for persons who can- 
not write, and prepare various notarial instruments, many of which, 
however, have been suspended by the registration of conveyances 
for instruments of sasine. By for the most important, however, if 
not the exclusive, functions of notaries at this moment in the United 
Kingdom are connected with bills of exchange, all acts necessary for 
the protest for non-acceptance and non-payment of bills being prac- 
tically in their hands. I will not attempt on this occasion to detail 
the law on bills of exchange and the steps required for preserving 
one’s rights against the different parties in a bill. Suppose, tor in- 
stance, a bill is presented for acceptance or payment, and the drawee 
will not accept or pay it, or the drawee has absconded, or cannot be 
found, or has not left orders after having had the bill left for delib- 
eration, or there is any difficulty in making a presentment, from the 
lateness of the hour or in any other extraordinary case, the 
duty of the holder is to send for a notary, who will, if possible, 
go to the drawee and make a formal presentment of the bill, 
and if acceptance or pavment be once more refused he _ will 
there and then take down the answer he gets, which is called the 
noting of the bill, that being, in fact, an incipient protest consisting 
of the marking upon the bill of the initials of the notary’s name, the 
true date of dishonor, &c. The practice is‘for the notary to copy 
the bill in a book before he sends out the bill for presentment. But 
neither the entry, nor the book, nor the ticket, that is, the minute 
attached to the bill, is legal evidence of the presentment of the bill, 
which must be proved by the clerk of the notary if alive, and if not 
by proof of handwriting. <A presentation by a notary a be made 
up to twelve o'clock at night, but it is generally made from a little 
before six to a quarter to seven. Usually, whilst the noting is 
made the very day the bill was presented, the protest itself is and 
may be drawn up the following day. 

he protest itself is an instrument in writing, signed by the notary 
and made under his official seal, stating correctly the date of the 
dishonor, the refusal to accept or to pay, or the circumstances incident 
to the non-acceptance or non-payment, and generally at whose re- 
quest the bill is protested. The bill is copied on the back of the 
protest, or a copy of the bill is prefixed to it. A notarial register, 
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called a protest book of the noting and protesting of bills and notes 
with copies of such bills is usually kept in a notary’s office, to afford 
the means of preparing duplicate or triplicate protests if they should 
be wanted at any time afterwards, and as it is usual for the person 
who presents the bill to mark the register with his initials, this en- 
ables the holder to prove the presentment without difficulty in case it 
should ever become necessary. An entry in the book of mee of 
a bill of exchange made at the time of the dishonor in the usual 
course of business by the notary’s clerk who presented the bill may 
be given in evidence in an action on the bill upon proof of the death 
of the clerk. The presentment for payment is made by the notary 
after refusal to the holder in the same manner, and with a view 
to the same ends as the presentment for acceptance. Sometimes, 
after the bill has been protested for non-acceptance or non-pay- 
ment, some stranger to the bill or some one indicated in it to do 
so in case of need, comes forward to accept or pay the bill for the 
honor either of the drawer or of y | of the endorsers, and the 
question has been suggested whether he should do so after the bill 
has been noted, and before the protest has been extended or after 
that has been done. 

On the 7th of August, 1849, Jean Petcheniff, at Odessa, drew a 
bill of exchange upon Wieler, in London, for £260 payable at three 
months’ date to the*order of Messrs. Buba Freres. Wieler accepted 
the bill and Buba Freres indorsed it to Fratelli Buba, of Moscow, 
who indorsed it to Giles Leader, who indorsed it to the London 
and Westminster Bank, by whom it was presented at maturity on 
the roth December, 1849, for payment. That payment was refused, 
and the bill was protested for non-payment on the said toth 
December. On the 11th December, Geralopulo appeared before a 
notary public and declared that he would pay the bill under protest 
for the honor of Signori Fratelli Buba, the second indorsers. He 
paid accordingly, and having forwarded the protest by post on the 
same day to Messrs. Fratelli Buba, Moscow, he subsequently sued 
Wieler for the amount. Wieler pleaded that the bill was not duly 
protested for non-payment in manner and form as alleged, that 
Geralopulo did not pay the bill supra protest, and that he had had 
no notice of such protest for non-payment. The protest and kin- 
dred documents being out of the jurisdiction of the court, Geralo- 
pulo proposed to give secondary evidence of their contents from 
the notary’s books. But this was objected to by Wieler. Gera- 
lopulo further produced duplicate protests which had been drawn 
up respectively by the notary in March and April, after commence- 
ment of the action, from the entries made in the book at the time 
the transactions occurred, but Wieler insisted that though under 
ordinary circumstances the formal instrument of protest may be 
drawn up or extended at any time before action, or possibly before 
trial, at all events that could not be done in the case of a payment 
supra protest for the honor of an irdorser, the rights of third 
persons then intervening, but that in such case the protest must 
be regularly extended before the payment for honor is made. It 
was, however, decided that the bill having been duly protested and 
the declaration that the payment was made for honor duly made 
before notaries, and these facts having been recorded in the usual 
way in the notarial register before payment, the duplicates produced 
at the trial were originals and equivalent in all respects to the 
duplicates which were sent to Moscow, and that it was not 
necessary to prove the contents of the last-mentioned duplicates 
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by the notary. This is, indeed, one of the many cases where 
the legal value of the noting and protesting was tested by the 


urts. 

The bill to consolidate and codify the law relating to bills of 
exchange and promissory notes introduced in the House of Com- 
mons in 1881 by Sir John Lubbock and others in accord with the. 
Institute of Bankers, contains the following sections as regards 
noting and protesting. Where an inland bill has been dishonored, 
zt may, if the holder think fit, be noted for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, as the case may be. Where a foreign bill has been dis- 
honored by non-acceptance, it sust de duly protested for non-ac- 
ceptance, and where avforeign bill which has been previously dis- 
honored by non-acceptance is dishonored by non-payment, it must 
be duly protested for non-payment. If it be not so protested, the 
drawer and indorsers shall be discharged. A bill which has been 
protested for non-acceptance may be subsequently protested for non- 
payment. A _ dishonored bill must be noted or protested on the 
day of its dishonor. Where the acceptor of a bill has committed 
an act of bankruptcy before it matures, the holder may cause the 
bill to be protested for better security against the drawer and en- 
dorsers. A bill must be protested at the place where it is dis- 
honored. Provided that when a bill is presented through the post- 
office and returned by post dishonored, it may be protested at the 
place to which it is returned and on the day of its return. When 
a bill drawn payable at the place of business or residence of some 
person, other than the drawee, has been dishonored by non-accept- 
ance, it must be protested for non-payment at the place where it 
is expressed to be payable, and no further presentment for pay- 
ment to or demand on the drawee shall be necessary. When a 
bill has been lost or destroyed, protest may be made on a copy 
thereof. A protest must contain a literal transcript of the bill and 
must be signed and sealed by the notary making it, and must spec- 
ify the person at whose request and the parties against whom the 
bill is protested, the date of protest, the cause or reason for protest- 
ing the bill, the demand made and the answer given, if any, or the 
fact that the drawee or acceptor cannot ‘be found. 

It would be out of place for me here to offer any criticism on the 
important bill once more presented to the House of Commons under 
influential auspices. I am glad that a dondé fide attempt is thus made 
to codify the commercial law of the United Kingdom. My first 
début in public life was as an advocate of such a code. It is now 
just thirty years since I delivered a lecture on the subject, and sug- 
gested substantially the very method now pursued as regards this 
bill for. every branch of commercial law, and the great conference 
held in London in 1853 at the Law Amendment Society, under the 
presidency of the great law reformer, Lord Brougham, and the Earl 
of Harrowby, came to resolutions in favor of the codification of the 
commercial law of the United Kingdom and commended the subject 
for the earnest attention of Her Majesty’s Government. But alas, a 
Royal Commission to ascertain how far was it possible to assimilate 
the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom was all that could be 
got, and though two Acts of Parliament were passed removing 
some differences in the laws of England, Scotland and Ireland, that 
came far short of the object I had contemplated and submitted. 

Without attempting to review the merits of the Bill on bills of 
exchange, I may be permitted to say, first, that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to foresee every possible contingency in 
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commercial practice, and that therefore, however complete the Bill 
may be, it is sure to leave out many principles and modifications of. 
principles, almost certain, sooner or later, to need to be legally as- 
certained and established. Second, that the principle of the Biull of 
consolidation and codification of the law is open to objection, that 
while one part consists of what is really law, the other embraces 
what is scarcely law, but simple statements of legal principles. And, 
thirdly, that I am not quite satisfied that the legislature can deal 
with the law on bills of exchange in this manner without regard to 
the law on other kindred subjects; the different branches of commer- 
cial law having, of necessity, close mutual relation. It is easy to 
show how difficult is it for legislation of any kind to foresee every 
possible event. The Bill says a bill must be protested at the 
place where it is dishonored. Let a bill be made payable by a 
party at the place which was his domicile at the time, and he 
afterwards changes domicile, should the protest be made at the 
place indicated, or at his new domicile? Where would you con- 
sider the bill dishonored? Let a bill be made payable at the 
house of a third party, and the third party changes house, must 
you follow the house or the person? Let a bill be drawn to a 
house at Bristol, payable in London, must the protest be made 
in Bristol or in London? Suppose the bill is so drawn that it is 
impossible to find out where precisely the funds are likely to be, 
what is the holder to do? Some of these questions may be 
answered in a moment; but a thousand points daily occur in 
practice which seem different from every point previously decided, 
and if you make ever so complete a code of rules it is sure to 
be imperfect in something or other at no great distance of time. 
In dealing with such an instrument as a bill of exchange, it is 
necessary to remember that it is essentially an international instru- 
ment, and that each party in the same enters into the contract in 
accordance with the law of the country where the contract is 
made. A bill drawn in Russia and indorsed to parties in France, 
Germany, Italy, or England, is for all intent and purposes, in so 
far as each party is concerned, a Russian, French, German, an 
Italian, or an English bill. Many are consequently the points of 
conflict of law arising on the subject. Suppose a bill or any other 
instrument is executed and recorded before a notary public in a 
country where by law a copy of the instrument certified by him 
is sufficient to establish its existence and genuineness, would that 
certificate be admissible in the courts of law in England to es- 
tablish the same fact? Is it not right to say that an act executed 
before a notary in any place, if duly executed according to the 
law of that place, and valid there as a notarial act, is held of 
the same obligation and validity in every other place? The 
notary public is a kind of international officer, to whose acts all 
civilized States 'give credit; but questions of conflict of law arise 
often independently of the notary, and are of a most perplexing 
character, whoever may be the authority concerned, whether courts 
or Officers. 

I scarcely need to say that notaries owe to the honorable func- 
tions which they have to perform, the most scrupulous probity. 
There seems to be a kind of halo connected with a public officer 
of such antiquity, recognized and honored almost in all countries, 
intimately associated with ecclesiastical law and with ceremonies 
of a sacred character, and yet immediately interested in one of 
the most modern and most advancing of all the branches of the 
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mercantile professions, viz.: banking. Surely it behoves no other 
‘public officer more than the notary to act on the principle of the 
motto which distinguishes this college, and a in a manner 
guides and controls all the studies in this school of learning: 


SANCTE ET SAPIENTER. 


Sancte, high morals, combined with sapienter, intelligence, knowl- 
edge, and culture. 

Sancte, a tenacious grasp of principle, with sapienter, an un- 
bounded love for scientific progress. 

Sancte, due respect for the past, with sapienter, a true aspiration 
towards the ever-improving, ever-advancing future—the future of 
commerce, and banking—the future of the human family. 





BONAMY PRICE ON BIMETALLISM. 


The following address of this distinguished economist is worthy 
the attention of our readers and especially the concluding portion 
in which is set forth Clarmont Daniell’s plan for+«employing silver 
as money. 


What is bimetallism? It speaks of two metals used for making 
coins; but the use of two such metals is not bimetallism in its 
technical sense. England employs two metals for making coins with,,. 
gold and silver; but she is not a bimetallic country, for two 
reasons. First, the mint is under no obligation to coin all the 
silver which may be brought to it; only enough is coined as shall 
satisfy the want for small change enough to buy with in small 
shops and small markets. Secondly, silver shillings are not legal 
tender for more than forty shillings of debt. No creditor is bound 
by law to accept on presentation forty-one or more in discharge 
of the debt due to him. Under such a system a large mass of 
silver coin could not be needed, and if coined would incur de- 
preciation of value. Bimetallism, on the contrary, coins all the 
gold and silver presented to the mint in a fixed ratio towards each 
other; and such coins are legal tender to any amount. 

But we have not yet reached the essence of what is called 
bimetallism. It expresses a very peculiar demand made by its ad- 
vocates. That essence is the requirement that in the coins gold 
should be related to silver in the proportion of fifteen and a half 
ounces of silver to one of gold. This is a most peculiar, nay, a 
most strange demand, In the metal market, at the shops of the 
bullion dealers, gold is worth about eighteen times as much as 
silver; that is the proportion in which the two metals stand to- 
wards each other, that is the value of each metal; one is worth, 
can buy, eighteen times the weight of the other. It is_ plain, 
therefore, that a coinage which decrees that fifteen and a _ half 
ounces of silver shall reckon and shall be available for paying a 
debt of one ounce of gold is false money; it is untrue, the rel- 
ative values of the metals express a proportion which no dealer 
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in metals in the metal market would listen to for a moment He 
would ridicule the idea of giving to a man who brought him fifteen 
and a half ounces of silver an ounce of gold. He would be a 
heavy loser by such a sale; yet this is precisely what the bimetal- 
lists are clamoring to effect. Such money would not do the 
work of true barter, true buying and selling; it would not give 
equal for equal, value for value. 

This is a matter of vital importance for the every-day life of 
every man; and so it becomes in the highest degree necessary, in 
order to know how to deal with it, to master thoroughly the true 
nature of money, what it is, and how it does its work in the world, 
All nations use money, cannot live without it; all handle it, all talk 
about it, yet probably there is no subject so entangled as money 
within the whole range of political economy. Every man _ thinks 
and speaks as if he knew all about it—yet how many can tell clearly 
what money is! 

What, then, is money? How was it born into the world? What 
work has it to do, and how does it do that work? 

Money is a tool, nothing else—as really, as simply a tool as a 
knife. Precisely like a knife it is sought and acquired, not to be 
possessed for its own sake, but solely for the sake of the work it 
performs. And what is this work, what is this tool wanted for? To 
effect exchanges, to be given away in exchange for something else, 
and then in turn to travel on and to make a second exchange. It 
obtains for its possessor some commodity or service which he desires. 
But why was such a tool needed? Why could not commodities 
be exchanged for each other by means of direct barter? Because 
direct barter would have been arrested by the greatest difficulty 
which the social life of mankind could have had to encounter. 
Human beings, unlike animals, were formed to make various com- 
modities for each other. How were they to be exchanged? How 
could the men who mutually wanted each other’s goods be brought 
together for exchanging? A farmer required a coat, but no tailor 
was in search of a calf; how was he to obtain clothing? Here 
were two buyers and two sellers, yet neither could procure what 
he wanted. Money was invented to overcome this most embarrassing 
difficulty. The farmer sold his calf to the butcher for money, 
and exchanged that money at the tailor’s for a coat. Money 
served as a mere tool for exchanging indirectly the calf for a 
coat. The embarrassment was instantly removed; the exchanging 
of all commodities was easily effected, and the greatest prin- 
ciple of associated human life was established—division of em- 
ployments. 

This analysis brings out at once the greatest characteristic of 
the tool money. It is ever circulating. No one takes it for its 
own sake, to be retained for use and enjoyment. Every man re- 
ceives it for the very purpose of parting with it again. Money ever 
kept locked up is an utterly uselesstool. It works only when it 
circulates, when it passes into another man’s hands. 

The fact that money is nothing but a tool enables us to answer 
easily the question, How much money is wanted? As much as 
we can get, shout the multitudes who believe in the mercantile 
theory, who are delighted with the right balance of trade when a 
country exports more goods than it imports, and is ever receiving 
the difference in money. Such persons are wholly ignorant of the 
real nature of money, that it is nothing but a tool. : 
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The rule for the numbers of all machines is the same_ univer- 
sally: so many tools are wanted as shall be able to perform the 
work required to be done. Any excess beyond this number is a 
pure superfluity, a waste of the expense which it cost to make the 
machines. The work which money has to perform is to exchange 
commodities. This it does by circulating, by being taken by a sel- 
ler of goods to be given away in turn by him as a buyer of other 
goods: it does nothing for bin except to buy with when he has 
sold. This useful service it performs only when it leaves his hand. 
Money, coin, is wanted for ready-money buying only, and trifling 
is the quantitity needed for such buying in comparison with the 
gigantic amount of sales and purchases effected by pieces of paper 
called bills and cheques. Alas for the theory of a favorable balance 
of trade by the side of such facts. The money flowing in from 
abroad—which, be it observed, is not new wealth gained, but only 
metal paid for with goods of equal value sent away—when a country 
has enough to serve as ready money, is alot of useless tools which 
must be locked up in chests and vaults. Has any man ever been 
known to go on buying more tools than he can use? Would he 
be admired for such conduct? Of course a reserve stock is requir- 
ed for money as for most tools, but that is a matter which does not 
enter into the discussion of its nature. | 

Now arises the fundamental question which it behoves every man 
to grasp—yet how many can answer it? No man understands what 
money is, if he is unable to see the answer. How does money per- 
form its work? The tool, knife, works by means of its sharp edge 
—it cuts; every one sees this instantly; but how many can tell 
how it is that money buys? It works by means of its worth, its 
value, as a piece of metal. On this ccalied fact all understanding 
of what money is hangs. The whole battle with the bimetallist 
turns upon it. To buy is to exchange one thing for another on 
the basis of the value of the one being equal to that of the other. 
But what is the quantity of value which each possesses? That is 
the critical point. In common life, the value of the thing is held 
to be its price, what it will fetch in money; but that leaves the 
value of the money fetched unexplained. We obtain that explana- 
tion by saying that the value of the money is calculated in the 
Same way as that of the article bought. The amount of the money 
given is determined by the cost of producing the metal, precisely 
as the price of a coat or a loaf of bread is determined by what 
they cost to produce. The quantities of the metal and the commod- 
ity exchanged are regulated in the same way. As Aristotle point- 
ed out, gold, money, is chosen simply as one of many commod- 
ities. The cost of production of gold or silver is the amount of 
goods of all kinds which the miner must have to induce him to 
get the metal out of the mine. As all commodities are exchanged 
for the same article, the precious metal, their several values are ex- 
pressed in, are measured by, the value of the metal of which 
money is composed. Each has a price in money; their values can 
all be compared with each other. 

But it must never be forgotten that the value of money is sub- 
ject to -a most disturbing force, which creates incessantly severe 
fluctuations in its power of purchasing. Money, like every other 
commodity, falls under the universal law of supply and demand. 
As a rule, its power to buy consists of its cost of production. If 
that cost is not replaced, on an average, by what it procures of 
other commodities in exchange, it will not be dug out of the mines, 
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precisely as wheat will cease to be grown if the variations in the 
quantity gathered, caused by the seasons, do not balance each other 
and remunerate the farmer on a series of years. These fluctuations 
in the value of money, however, are more frequent and last long- 
er than those which befall most commodities: and the disorder and 
mischief they bring with them are often most serious. Changes in 
the value of money alter the values in the market of all other 
articles, as well as the worth of the yield of all investments. By the 
same stroke, as it were, they enrich and at the same time impoverish 
multitudes. Mines are most variable in the quantity of the metals 
they yield: their power to affect prices is enormous. Nevertheless, 
these changes in the intrinsic worth of the precious metals have 
not bcen so excessive as to expel them from being used as the 
money of the world. Their power in exchanging is, as a _ rule, 
their cost of production, and that is what must on an average be 
given to the miners to induce them to continue mining, subject 
to the fluctuations created at times by the state of their supply and 
demand in their markets. 

Here I hope I may be forgiven, if I venture to repeat a little tale 
which I have already told elsewhere: it singularly reveals how 
money performs its work. I was leaving Geneva a few years ago, 
and paid my bill to the landlord of the hotel with English sover- 
eigns calculated in francs at the rate of exchange of the day. He 
then, looked over them in his hand, and asked me whether I 
could give him a Queen Victoria sovereign in exchange for one 
with the King George and the Dragen. I did so, and asked him 
why he preferred the one sovereign to the other. He _ instantly 
replied. “Sir, all these sovereigns will be melted before to-morrow 
evening; the King George and the Dragon was coined many 
years ago, and is probably of light weight; the Queen Victoria 
is modern and of full size.”” No answer could be more _instruc- 
tive. The nature of money and its mode of action stood forth in 
the clearest light. Manifestly I paid the debt I owed with pieces 
of metal, with a certain weight of gold; as such the _ landlord 
treated them and accepted them as payment. Food and lodging were 
exchanged by direct barter for small lumps of gold of given weight 
and purity. 

Steadiness of value is the highest virtue which money can possess.. 
Its importance is supreme. Every man who sells, takes money on the 
faith that he will be able to purchase with it other articles worth 
the one which -he had given away. If he buys at once, he is sure to 
accomplish this; but what if he purchases property which is meant 
to be kept for many years? Think what the consequence would be 
if the value, the buying power of money, was suddenly doubled or 
halved by altered cost of production; conceive the effect of such a 
change on the value of land and houses, on all fixed incomes or 
the returns from all investments. Look at what would happen in 
consols alone. Those whose fortunes were laid out in the funds would 
become twice as rich at the cost of the nation, or only half as rich,. 
to their own ruin. Unfortunately, perfect steadiness of value is un-. 
obtainable, for the mines which produce the precious metals are 
liable to fluctuations in their yield to the labor and capital by 
which they are worked, and then the cost of production of the 
metal, that is, its value, is changed. It is a misfortune which 
cannot be entirely avoided, but it may be affirmed with truth, that 
these fluctuations in value have not been so heavy as to render the 
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precious metals unfit to be the tool of exchange. In steadiness of 
value gold is acknowledged to possess signal merit. 

Further. it is obvious that the worth of the precious metals falls 
under the law which rules the value of all commodities, the law of 
supply and demand. The mines may be fitful in their yield, war 
may call for large quantities of money, great developments or fal- 
lings off in trade may vastly increase or diminish the want of 
— and thus mischievous alterations in its value may be gen- 
erated. 

It may now be asked, if money works by means of its value as 
a commodity, how comes it to pass that pieces of paper which 
speak of money, but do not give it, can buy as easily as coins? 
The answer is not difficult. Money works, not by any of the phys- 
ical properties of the metal of which it is composed, but by its 
value. A note is a ticket for some metal left in a cloak room. 
The metal is not in hand and does not pass, but its value does pass, 
iS transferred to the possession of the seller, and its embodiment 
in writing suffices to do the work of the money pledged by the 
written paper. 

We reach now the battle between monometallism and _ its rival, 
between a single or a double standard for money. It must be 
clearly understood that it is a fight for one legal tender or two, 
for that I hold to be the meaning of the word standard, A 
standard is metallic coin which the law commands a creditor to re- 
ceive as the full payment of the claim which he has against the debt- 
or. Ought coins made of gold or coins made of silver to be the 
legal tender of a nation, or either of them at the choice of the 
debtor? Here, at starting, I beg to call your attention to very 
weightv words written by a great authority in these matters, Mr. 
H. Hucks Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of England: “With a 
single standard, every one who buys and every one who sells 
knows precisely what it is that he gives and what it is that he re- 
ceives for the commodity with which he is dealing. Of the single 
standard of these realms, I will say, that if nothing else had to 
be taken into consideration, and if we had dealings with no 
other country but the British Islands, our system would be per- 
fect." And mark well, this declaration was made by an eminent 
bimetallist. These are admirable words. The principle they pro- 
claim is the very essence of a good monetary system. They tell us 
that the money of England is perfect, that any man in England 
who gives or receives it knows thoroughly the meaning of what 
he does in buying or selling a commodity at a stated price. He 
understands the precise nature of the exchange he is making between 
the worth of the article which is exchanged for money and the 
value of the money given for it. What higher quality of good 
money can be conceived? This energetic and distinguished bimet- 
allist tells England that she has the best conceivable money, and 
yet he labors hard to deprive her of it. He toils to persuade 
the lawgivers of England to get rid of the perfect system and to 
adopt an inferior one. His judgment on English money is final and 
complete; it is excellent—best that can be invented. The merit as- 
signed to it ought to be decisive: it bids Englishmen to hold fast 
the excellent tool of exchange they possess, and not to strip them- 
selves of the precious utility of that excellence. And what is the 
reason put forward for urging a change which may well be thought 
so extraordi:ary? Regard for the inhabitants of England in respect 
of the enormous money transactions which they carry on in their 
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own country? Nothing of the kind. Their dealings with foreign 
nations are alone thought of, and the inferior moneys they possess. 
Would it not be a wiser, a more intelligible, course to pursue, to ex- 
hort these foreign nations to listen to good sense, to give up their 
inferior money systems, and to take in their stead the perfect money 
with which England is blessed ? 

Since, then, the English system is thus perfect, the system of a 
single metallic standard—it becomes highly desirable that we, who 
are asked so vehemently to abandon it, should understand what it 
is. It might seem that Mr. Gibbs’s description of it is incorrect.: 
Two metals, and apparantly two standards, form parts of it. Up 
to forty shillings,-as has already been said, the creditor must accept 
the shillings: is not this a second standard? At first sight it might 
certainly be so understood, yet Mr. Gibbs is right—there is only 
one money standard in England. The difficulty is in the shilling; 
the shilling must be explained. The money of England — contains 
three metals, nevertheless it buys and sells only with gold. The 
shilling does not buy with its silver alone; it gets help from gold, 
The definition of a sovereign is a given weight of the metal gold; 
it states all that a sovereign is. The definition of a shilling is 
radically different; it is the twentieth part of a sovereign. In value 
the silver of a shilling is not equal to the twentieth part of a sover- 
eign; there is not silver in it enough for that. A shilling, really is 
a token; it indicates something else, namely, the gold lying in it 
unseen. Twenty: shillings by law are the equal of a_ sovereign. 
This fact, coupled with the inadequate quantity of silver, re- 
veals the token. In a much wider sense yet is this true of a penny; 
it is the twelfth part of a shilling, the two hundred and fortieth part 
of a sovereign by law. The value of its metal is not the thing which 
counts, but the value of the sovereign with which by law two 
hundred and forty pence are exchanged. 

For what reasons, we now ask, do the bimetallists demand that 
the gold standard, which is pronounced faultless, should be sup- 
planted by bimetallism? The frequent and heavy depreciations in 
the value of silver have been the explosive force of the whole of its 
action. Those who had large debts to receive from nations using 
silver or had to buy in countries using gold have suffered severe and 
incessant losses. Foreign nations, whose money was silver, and all 
property sold in them was paid for in silver, were hit hard in 
paying debts of trade due to gold-using nations like England. 
They were compelled to pay for what they owed to those countries 
with much more silver; more francs had to be given for the 
sovereign due in England. India, too, was more struck by the jsink- 
ing value of silver than probably ary S6ther country. A_ larger 
quantity of silver had to be given for purchases made in England. 
Loans, or the interest due on them, for railways and similar pur- 
poses, which India was obliged to pay in English money, compelled 
more silver to be remitted to England at the heavy cost of the send- 
ers. Then again, a large portion of the national revenue of India 
had been settled a century ago in fixed amounts of silver rupees; 
when those rupees sank in value from two shillings to eighteen- 
pence, a most severe diminution of the public income was _ sus- 
tained, whilst the demand for expenditure was ever increasing. The 
Americans, too, being large producers of silver, joined loudly in 
the outcry, and stirred up several leading nations to make a rev- 
olution in their money. In all directions they clamored that 
money should be made of silver. Many Englishmen were deeply 
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interested in these events. It was very unpleasant to Englishmen 
trading with India to be paid with rupees which could be con- 
verted only into much less English* money, whilst the selling 
prices of their goods in India had not gone up; thus loss and 
embarrassment sprang up in the Indian trade. These and other 
like causes created trouble on all sides. Germany found out the 
same truth as had forced itself on Mr. Gibbs; it changed its cur- 
rency, discarded silver, and for it substituted the perfect metal 
gold. By this act she extricated herself from much harm, but she 
also thereby increased the losses and the anger of silver-using 
and silver-producing countries. 

Out of this tumult of losses and discontent, generated by the 
heavy depreciation of silver money, sprang up the war of bimetal- 
lism against monometallism. The bimetallist attacked the single 
standard of gold with an arbitrary theory. The law, they exclaim- 
ed, can and must make fifteen and one-half ounces of silver worth 
an ounce of gold at the very time when that ounce of gold 
fetches eighteen ounces in the metal market. The bimetallist decrees 
that silver shall have two prices in England, one that it possesses 
as an ordinary commodity in its own market, the other in the 
currency of the country. Thus a large unnatural increase of value 
is given to silver. The interest of the nation is despised, its perfect 
system of currency is thrown to the winds, the profits of the 
owner of silver govern the situation, and practical common sense 
is Outraged by the determination to give two prices to the same 
article, at the same time, and in the same country. Law is to 
perform this miracle. It is true that silver has stood towards gold 
in the proportion of fifteen and one-half to one, but this came 
from the fact that at that time the price given by the law was 
in harmony with that which existed in the open market for sil- 
ver. France and the Latin Union gave this value to silver in their 
currencies, and succeeded in maintaining it for a while, . but then 
the natural value of silver was higher. Indeed, it is held that it 
was at this period the dearer metal, dearer than the price given 
to it of fifteen and one-half to one. But successful mining made 
silver much cheaper, and the bimetallic law could not prevent its 
fall in value. The Latin Union, we are told, has given up the 
attempt to maintain by law a ratio of value between the two 
metals. 

But let us suppose that the false ratio is adopted and continued 
on in England, what will be sure to befall the two metals and the 
currency ? Gresham’s law will assert itself, the undervalued metal 
will leave the country. Foreign nations will pay their debts to 
England with cheap over-valued silver. We are assured that there is 
a vast demand for gold in Asia,and also an immense stock of silver. 
Merchants will buy that silver at the low value of eighteen ounces for 
an ounce of gold. They will send it to England, and get it coined 
into the new shillings. With fifteen and one-half ounces of these sil- 
ver coins they will get an ounce of gold, take it across the water to 
Asia, and sell it there for eighteen. They clear a profit of two and 
one-half ounces, and the pleasant operation will be continued till the 
gold coins of the country are carried off. Is this the result which 
the bimetallists desire? They have never yet shown that it will be 
possible upon their system to escape it. Gold will be cleared away 
from the money of the country, and along with it bimetallism. 
Monometallic « money will have absorbed the whole currency. 
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There is an abundance of silver underground wherewith to carry 
out the operation. 

It is not easy to believe that any bimetallist who can think has 
persuaded himself that this scheme of currency can live by the side 
of two markets, two contradictory prices for silver; he must be 
nursing himself with the pleasant illusion that if all nations agree 
to use gold and silver for their currencies upon one and the same 
valuation of the metals, the real metal market will follow suit, 
and adopt the same relative prices for the metal used for other 
purposes. : 

But now there is a question which ought to be put categorically 
to every bimetallist, and which he is specifically bound to answer. 
He seeks to make England a bimetallic country, to make _ both 
metals legal tenders.in her currency, to place silver on the same 
level with gold. In organizing this change at the present hour, why 
does he not take the two metals at their true, their actual, market 
values? Wh, does he not make the start with a ratio of gold to sil- 
ver of one to eighteen? Why does he not demand that in the coin- 
age eighteen ounces of silver shall be the value of one ounce of gold? 
It is impossible for him to give a reason, within the principles of 
currency, why he should not, in framing his new system, give to the 
coins of the country the respective values which belong to them as 
metals. The essence of money, as has been stated, is to give equal 
for equal, value for value. How can it be repudiated with credit by 
men who are carrying ovt a revolution in the name of reform? To 
build on an untruth is not the deed either of good statesmanship 
or good business. Again I ask of every bimetallist, why do you not,- 
in preparing what you call the right system of currency, give to each 
of the two metals which you establish as legal tender the value 
which belongs to it in the bullion market? If an answer is refused, 
is it impossible to escape the suspicion of selfish motives or igno- 
rance of the nature of money? 

But whilst dissenting absolutely from the system of currency now 
proposed by the bimetallists, I am anxious to express my conviction 
that the use of silver in the money of the world is a matter of 
great importance. The numbers of mankind are rapidly increasing. 
Civilization is expanding in all directions, and is constantly calling 
for an enlargement of all the machinery required for ministering to 
its wants. That the need of much larger supplies of metallic money 
will steadily grow in urgency is incontestable. Gold alone would, 
almost certainly, be unable to meet the demand; its value might 
be very largely increased, to the utter confusion of investments and 
debts; silver would have to be called in to give help. I have not 
seen any other method for accomplishing this object, consistently 
with the nature and laws of sound money, except the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Clarmont Daniell, in his pamphlet Gold in the 
East. He adopts one governing standard for all the world— 
gold. With this he associates silver as a second legal tender to 
any amount, but upon the express condition that its value in the 
bullion market Should be ascertained from time to time, and the 
proportion which the silver coins shall bear to those of gold be 
determined and proclaimed by competent authorities. Silver would 
then stand in its true and just relation of value to that of gold 
in the national money, and it would be a matter of indifference 
whether payment of purchases or debts was made in gold or silver 
coins; and I may add that we are told that “from 1257, when 
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gold was first coined in England, to 1664, when the first guineas 
were struck, the rate at which gold shold exchange for silv r 
was fixed by proclamation from time to time!” 

This plan of forming a double standard founded on sound mone- 
tary principles does not meet with the attention it deserves. It 
needs discussing before it can be siid that it will work success- 
fully. The false ratio of one to fifteen and one-half of gold to 
silver has been advocated and pushed forward by men of great 
ability, yet a system perfectly true in principle for obtaining the 
very object sought, a double standard of gold and silver, has re- 
ceived from them no notice whatever. Indeed, at the meeting of 
the International Monetary Association it was received with laughter, 
evidently on the supposition that the authority proposed by Mr. 
Daniell might put on silver any artificial value at its pleasure. It 
would have been well if the author of this merriment had taken 
the pains to understand what he was speaking about. It is a most 
fundamental element of Mr. Clarmont Daniell’s plan, that the value 
assigned to silver in the coinage should be the very same as its 
value as metal in the market. Clearly that value would necessarily 
vary from time to time, because the value of silver as a commodity 
is subject to many variations, but that defect is inherent in the 
supply of the precious metals from the mines. To study Mr. 
Daniell’s system, and to endeavor to procure from it some 
workable method of adjusting the coins of the currency to each 
other, would be a process far wiser than recklessly to clamor for 
a ratio of one to fifteen and one-half for gold and silver at the 
verv time when they can be bought in the metal market in the 
proportion of one to eighteen. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION FOR 1882. 


The following is a copy of the annual statement of Wells, Fargo 
& Company, ms precious metals produced in the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Missouri River, including British Columbia (and 
receipts in San Francisco by express from the West Coast of}Mexico ) 
during 1882, which shows aggregate products as follows: gold, 
$ 30,193,355; silver, $50,155,288; copper, $4,055,037; lead, $8,008,155. 
The total gross result is, $92,411,835. 

California shows a decrease in gold of $1,696,351. Nevada showsa 
total falling off of $1,484,188; the yield from the Comstock being 
$ 1,333,018, as against $1,726,162 in 1881—a decrease of $ 393,144. 
The product of Eureka District is $3,176,656, as against $4,127,265, 
in 1881—a decrease of $953,609. Utah, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona each show a notable increase on the products of last year. 

The increase of transportation facilities for carrying bullion, pig 
metal, ores, etc., has increased the difficulty of verifying the reports 
of products from several important localities; and the general tend- 
ency is to exaggeration when the actual values are not obtainable 
from authentic sources, but the aggregate result as shown herein, 
may be regarded with reasonable confidence. 
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ARKANSAS STATE FINANCES. 


The State Treasurer reports the bonded debt of Arkansas as 
follows : 


Principal...... $ 2,523,700 we Interest....... $ 2,554,992 





en $ 5,078,692 


Of this amount*® $2,406,983 represents old five or six-per-cent. 
bonds, with interest due from 1841 or 1842 to October 1, 1882. 
Of modern honds the Treasurer enumerates only the sixes of 
1869, the principal of which is stated to be $776,500; the sixes 
of 1870, “exclusive of MHolfords,” with a principal of $625,000; 


‘ten per cents. of 1874 at $6200; and the Loughborough six-per- 


cent. thirty-year bonds of 1874-5 at $412,000. This makes an 
acknowledged incumbrance of about four per cent. on the as- 
sessed valuation of the State, but is ‘of very little interest, as the 
State takes no steps toward meeting this debt. The Treasurer 
does not even report his disbursements, as such a report, in his 
opinion, would be unintelligible. He remarks, innocently, that “a 
new appropriation book will have to be made.” 

The general fund income of the State Treasury during the two 
years ended September 30, 1882, including a balance on hand on 
October 1, 1880, amounting to $76,818 in currency, and $134,150 in 
State scrip, appears to have been $937,590 in currency, and $ 226,391. 
in State scrip, while the expenditure during the same period was 
$842,919 in currency, leaving on hand a currency balance amounting 
to $94,671. This seems to indicate a net revenue of about $ 575,000 
per annum. Besides this, the Treasurer reports the income of the 
school fund at $81,031, and expenditures at $70,753, beside a large 
amount in State scrip, of which he reissued $ 263.619 in two years. 
On account of the sinking fund, he reports for the biennial period 
an income of $799,786 in currency, and expenditures amounting to 
$711,055. He reports as on hand on October 1, 1882, $2,527,377.03, 
of which United States currency forms $202,789.16, while the bal- 
ance consists in Arkansas scrip, bonds, coupons, warrants, and cer- 
tificates. 

_ The Treasurer, however, says that he has redeemed and cancelled 
a considerable amount of ten per cent. bonds, and that the outstand- 
ing State scrip is but about $50,000, thus placing the State “in bet- 
ter financial condition than at any time since 1860.” He suggests 
that by 1885 the Legislature may consider “the propriety of provid- 
ing for the liquidation and settlement of the just at.d legal debt of 
the State.” It is this fact, perhaps, which has produced the quota- 
tion of Arkansas bonds at twenty. The Treasurer thinks that a 
further improvement will take place when the State of Arkansas be- 
comes the heir of the Federal Government in taxing tobacco and 
liquors. ; 

“Nobody can learn from the report what is the real income of the 
State, what are its assets, or what might be its sinking fund. Its 
revenue seems to consist very largely in scrip and other paper of its 
own making. What of revenue is paid in legitimate currency, seems 
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to be swallowed by current expenses in conducting the State Gov- | 
ernment. What it needs just now is a Government which publishes 
truthful and intelligible reports.—Aoston Advertiser. 





PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION BY THE 
TREASURY. 


From a recent number of the Wzuing Record is taken the follow- 
ing account of the purchases of silver bullion by the Govern- 
ment. Simple as the subject is, there has been a singular misstate- 
ment of the facts either designedly or through ignorance. In either 
case there is no excuse, because the truth could be so easily ascer- 
tained. 


After the passage of the law re-establishing the dollar of 412% 
grains silver nine-tenths fine, the then Director of the Mint, Doctor 
Linderman, on the 6th of March, 1878, with the approval of Secre- 
tary Sherman, issued an invitation for bids for silver bullion one 
thousand fine, the value thereof ‘to be determined by mint assay,” 
and payment therefor to “be made in gold’ or silver coin of full 
legal tender.” Under this circular, between its date and the 30th of 
September, 1878, as much as 17,925,709.99 ounces silver, one thousand 
fine, were bought at a cost to the Government of $21,057,369.17, 
or 117.47 cents per ounce, of which barely $7,671,792.95 was paid 
in gold, while the balance, $13,384,576.22, was paid in standard 
dollars. On the 17th of October, 1878, another circular, this time 
signed directly by Secretary Sherman, called for bids for silver 
bullion to be paid for exclusively in standard dollars, and ever 
since that day every ounce of silver bullion that has been coined 
into standard dollars has either been paid for outright in stand- 
ard dollars. at the time of delivery, or in certificates or drafts 
payable in such dollars, together with a not inconsiderable amount 
of silver bullion derived from the operations of the several mints 
as refiners and parters of bullion. In other words, the Govern- 
ment, ever since early in 1878, has been purchasing the silver 
product of our mines at a fraction below the price of such bul- 
lion in the London market—and paying therefor in silver stand- 
ard dollard at a valuation of from ten to eighteen per cent. above 
that market price. Under this system, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1882, the average price paid by our mints for 
the chief part of the silver coined was but 102.15 cents per stand- 
ard ounce, this paid for in silver dollars at a valuation of the 
silver contained of 116,4, cents for each and every standard 
ounce, while for as much as 291,511 ounces only one dollar an 
ounce was paid. 

enw Ee ee 





COINAGE. —The presence of some recognition of God on American coinage 
was first suggested to the Director of the Mint twenty two years ago by a for- 
eign missionary, who told him that he was perpetually being asked by Moslems 
if Americans did not worship the woman on their coins, and, if not, why they 
did not recognize their God, then, 
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GUARANTY OF DEPOSIT IN BANK. 


PENN. SUPREME COURT, MARCH 20, 1882. 





National Loan and Butlding Assoctation v. Lichtenwalner. 


L. held a certificate of deposit in a bank which was at the time practi- 
cally insolvent and afterward assigned for the benefit of creditors. He trans- 
ferred this for value to plaintiff indorsing on it the following: ‘‘I hereby 
guarantee the payment of the within certificates.” By its charter the share- 
holders were individually liable to depositors in the bank. Se/d, that the 
indorsement constituted a contract of guaranty and that plaintiff was not 
compelled to resort to the shareholders of the bank in case the certificate 
was not paid, before bringing action against the plaintiff thereon. 


Action upon a contract of guaranty. The facts were these: De- 
fendant in April, 1877, held a certificate of deposit in the Franklin 
Savings Bank, which was past due, for $500. For a valuable con- 
sideration he transferred the same to plaintiff, at the time of the 


transfer writing this indorsement thereon. “I herein guarantee the 
payment of the within certificate. April 24, 1877. Charles Lich- 
tenwalner.” The bank retused to pay this certificate although 


plaintiff made repeated demands, and in January, 1878, assigned for 
the benefit of creditors. It was practically insolvent in April, when 
the certificate was transferred to plaintiff. Nothing could at that 
time have been collected by execution. By its charter the share- 
holders of the bank were liable to the depositors in double the 
amount of the capital stock. The capital stock was 2500 shares 
of $20 each, of which only $5 or $6 per share had been paid in. 

At the trial the court instructed the jury, among other things, 
that in order to recover, plaintiff must show that it had exhausted 
all legal remedies against the bank, and that it had proceeded 
against the shareholders to enforce their individual liability to 
depositors. 

udgment was for defendant and plaintiff took a writ of error. 

Paxson, J. That this is a contract of guaranty is settled by 
abundant authority. Rank v. Haynes, 8 Pick: 423; Curtis v. Brown, 
2 Barb. 55; /se¢tt v. Hoge, 2 Watts 128; /ohnston v. Chapman, 3 
Penn. R. 18; Hoffman v. Bechtel, 2 P. F. S. 190; Woods v. Sher- 
man, 21 id. 100. It is equally clear that such contract imposes 
upon the plaintiff the duty of exercising due diligence to enforce 
payment from the principal before resort can be had to the ~~. 
antor. Campbell v. Baker, Wright 243; Retgart v. White, 2 P. F. 
Smith 439; Hoffman v. Bechtel, id. 190. hat is due diligence? 
There are many cases upon this point, and the general tenor of 
them appears to be that the contract for due diligence requires 
that a suit be brought within a reasonable time after the ma- 
turity of the claim, and be duly prosecuted to judgment and execu- 
tion before an action can be sustained against the guarantor, unless 
it appears that such proceedings could have produced no beneficial 
results. Brown v. Brooks, 1 Casey 210; Kirkpatrick v. White, 5 
id. 177; Gilbert v. Hench, 6 id. 209; Overton v. Tracey, 14 S. & 
R. 327. And it must vary with the circumstances of each case, 
hence it is a question for the jury. Rudy v. Wolfe, 16 S. & R. 
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79. It may be stated as a general rule sustained by the authori- 
ties that the prompt prosecution of the claim against the debtor 
to judgment, the issuing of an execution and a return of sulla 
dona would be at least frima facze evidence of his insolvency and 
of due diligence on the part of the creditor. So much was as- 
serted in Hoffman v. Bechtel, a case much relied on by the present 
defendant in error, but the remark was qualified by the further 
suggestion that the suing out of process simply and letting it run 
its course might not be due diligence. We can readily understand 
how this may be the case. A return of zu/la bona.to an execu- 
tion is prima facte evidence that the defendant has no goods. Yet 
it is not conclusive and is often untrue, while if true in point of 
fact the defendant may be the owner of valuable real estate. 

Upon the trial below the learned judge negatived the plaintiff's 
second and third points, which was practically instructing the jury 
that it was not enough for the plaintiff to exhaust his remedies 
against’ the bank, but that he must proceed against stockholders 
to enforce their individual liability to depositors under the charter 
of the bank. 

None of the authorities cited sustain this ruling. It may be, as 
was suggested in /ohuson v. Chapman, supra, that where the cred- 
itor held a collateral security as a mortgage, due diligence would 
require that he should exhaust the .collateral before coming upon 
the guarantor. We have no such question here. The creditor held 
no collateral. Under the charter of the bank the stockholders were 
liable to depositors in double the amount of the stock, but their lia- 
bility is not that of sureties but is special and sub modo only. Craig's 
Appeal, 11 Norris 398. It is therefore secondary, not primary, col- 
lateral, and in the nature of a guaranty. Hence it does not accrue 
until the assets of the bank are exhausted. This bank had made an 
assignment for the benefit of its creditors. It is not necessary to 
consider the question whether the plaintiff could have sustained a 
suit against the stockholders in his own name without the interven- 
tion of the assignee, for the reason that as the liability of the stock- 
holders was but secondary they could be sued only for the balance 
due to the plaintiff after the assets belonging to the bank had been 
distributed or at least ascertained. A creditor in order to hold a 
guarantor may be obliged to exhaust all the property and securities 
immediately within his grasp, even to such as may be held as col- 
lateral, but we do not think he is obliged to pursue every claim 
which his debtor may have, especially where such claim is contin- 
gent and uncertain and of a character to involve great delay and ex- 
pense to the creditor. 

The plaintiff's second and third points should have been affirmed. 
What has been said sufficiently covers the remaining assignments. 

Judgment reversed, and a venire facias de novo awarded. 





(enn 


THE NEw NICKELS.—Treasurer Gilfillan will order no more of the new five- 
‘cent pieces until the Secretary of the Treasury has passed upon the question of 
their further issue. The point is now raised that these coins do not meet the 
requirements of law, in that their value is not designated on the reverse side. 
The impression is general that if the coinage of these pieces is not discontinued, 
they will at least be changed so as to comply with the law. The pieces are 
still being coined -.at the Philadelphia Mint and can be obtained in $ 20 packages. 
No more will be put in circulation through the Sub-Treasury until all doubt in 
the matter has been set at rest. 
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TITLE TO NEGOTIABLE INTEREST COUPONS. 
MARYLAND COURT OF APPEALS, JULY I1, 1882. 
McKim vs. King. 
Where interest coupons payable to bearer on a day named are transferred 
after maturity, the holder takes no better title than the transferrer had, and 
if they were obtained by him by fraud or theft, no title passes against the 


lawful owner; and he can maintain trover against the holder for their 
conversion. 


This was an action of trover by the appellees against the appel- 
lant, for the conversion of certain overdue interest coupons de- 
tached from the first mortgage bonds of the Western Maryland 
Railroad Company. It appeared at the trial that the coupons in 
question had been overdue for many years. The company had 
funded them some years since, and the period of that funding 
having expired, it was engaged in refunding all its overdue coupons 
for a further period of ten years. Tompkins, one of the plaintiffs, 
took the coupons to the office of the company, and there found 
John S. Harden, jr.. an employee of the company, and _ inquired 
what was to be done with them. Mr. Harden stated that they 
were to be extended for ten years at six per cent.; that they should 
be left for examination, and would then be sent to the Safe Deposit 
and Trust orga and that a certificate for them would be sent 
to the plaintiffs. The coupons were left with him. Tompkins had 
no intention to deliver the coupons to the company to be kept 
by it; the understanding was, that they were to be taken to the 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. John S. Harden, jr., was in 
the employment of the company particularly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of conducting the refunding of its coupons. The coupons 
were not delivered to the Safe Deposit and Trust Company, but 
John S. Harden, jr., took them to the appellant, a banker, and 
borrowed money upon them. A demand for the coupons was made 
upon the appellant by the appellees before the institution of the 
suit. Prayers were offered on both sides, but their insertion is 
deemed unnecessary. The plaintiffs obtained a verdict and judg- 
ment, and the defendant appealed. 

ROBINSON, J. Certain overdue coupons of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Western Maryland Railroad Company, belonging to the 
appellees, were delivered by them to John S. arden, jr., a clerk 
in the office of said company, for the purpose of being refunded. 
These coupons were subsequently deposited by Harden with the 
appellants, as collateral security for a loan of money made by 
them to him. 

The coupons were payable to bearer on a day named, and had 
been overdue for some time. 

The main question in this appeal is, whether the appellants are 
entitled to hold the coupons thus deposited with them by Harden, 
as against the demand of the appellees. 

By a series of decisions in both the Federal and State courts, 
coupons payable to bearer or order are treated as promissory notes, 
possessing: all the incidents of negotiable paper, and as such enti- 
tling the holder to all the privileges and subjecting him to the 
liabilities of ordinary commercial paper, by the law-merchant. Moraz 
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v. Commissioners of Méamt, 2 Black. 722; Gelpecke v. City of Due 
bugue, 1 Wallace 175; Thompson v. Lee County, 3 Wall. 327; Smzth 
v. Sac County, 11 id. 139; County of Ray v. Vansycle, 96 U.S. 675; 
County of Bates v. Winters, 97 id. 83; Burrough Public Securtties, 581. 

If passed before maturity, the holder thereby acquires a perfeet 
title, without regard to the mode or manner by which such title 
was obtained by the transferrer, and unaffected by the equities 
attaching to them in the hands of the original parties. On the 
other hand, if they are transferred after maturity, the holder takes 
no better title than the transferrer had, and if they were obtained 
by him by fraud or theft no title passes against the lawful owner. 
Burroughs Public Securtties, 581-3; Jones Railroad Securities, $$ 324, 5; 
Evertson v. National Bank of Newport, 66 N.Y. 14; Fésher v. Leland, 
4 Cush, 456. 

At one time it was doubted whether the mere fact that a nego- 
tiable note was overdue at the time of the transfer was in itself 
sufficient to affect the title’ of the holder, and whether it was not 
necessary that there should be something on the face of the 
paper, besides the day of payment, to show that it had been act- 
ually dishonored. This doubt was expressed by Lord Kenyon in 
Brown v. Davies, 3 T. R. 80, decided in 1789, but Ashurst and 
Buller, JJ., were of opinion that the mere fact of its being over- 
due at the time of the transfer was sufficient to affect the title, 
and that one taking a note under such circumstances takes it upon 
the credit of the transferrer. Subsequently, in Boehm v. Sterling, 
7 T. R. 423, 430, Lord Kenyon gave his assent to the rule thus 
laid down, and it has never since been questioned. 

We have found no case to support the appellant’s contention, 
that like bank notes, a perfect title passes to the coupons by 
delivery both before and after maturity. Bank notes are issued 
for the purpose of indefinite circulation, while coupons although 
transferable like other commercial paper after maturity, subject to 
the rights of antecedent parties, their circulation, as money, is not 
the object for which they are issued. 

In Evwvertson v. National Bank of Newport, 66 N. Y. 14, the cou- 
pons were purchased before the days of grace had expired, and 
the court held that the purchaser acquired a perfect title, be- 
cause the coupons were entitled to days of grace allowable to com- 
mercial paper. 

“It is only as negotiable commercial paper,” says the court, “that 
the plaintiff, as a dona fide purchaser, could acquire a good title to the 
coupons from one having no title thereto; and he can only acquire 
such title by a purchase under the same circumstances that would 
give him a title to other commercial paper.” 

In Vermilye v. Adams Express Co., 21 Wall. 139, it was held that 
bonds and treasury notes of the United States, payable to bearer 
at a definite time, were to be considered as negotiable paper, and 
their transferability is subject to the commercial law of other paper 
of that character; and if passed after maturity the title of the 
holder was subject to the rights of antecedent parties to the same 
extent as other paper bought after its maturity. Justice Miller in 
delivering the opinion of the court says: “Bankers, brokers and 
others cannot, as was attempted in this case, establish by proof 
or usage a custom in dealing in such paper, which in their own 
interest contravenes the established commercial law.” 

Finding no error in the rulings below, the judgment will be af- 
firmed. Judgment affirmed. : 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


WHEN DIRECTORS MAY TAKE SECURITY—PLEDGE—DELIVERY— 
FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE.—The directors of a solvent corpora- 
tion may pledge its securities to secure individual demands of 
directors and others, due and to accrue, for money loaned to it. 
‘The directors placed the company’s policies of insurance in the 
hands of two of its directors, without any formal assignment, to 
secure loans made and to be made by such directors and others 
to the corporation; Ae/d, that there was a sufficient delivery to 
sustain the pledge. Where A, a bank which held stock in B, 
an insolvent corporation, and which was a representative in B’s 
board of directors, took security from B for money due it from 
B, and for advances to be made by it on B’s account, and 
thereafter made large advances on the faith of the security re- 
ceived, /e/d, that A. was bound to account to unsecured creditors 
for the fro rata of the proceeds of such securities.—S/out v. Yaeger 
Milling Co., U. S. Cir. Ct. East. Dis. Mo., Fed. Rep. 


NATIONAL BANK—ESTOPPEL—AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT.—Where 
the president of a National bank instructed its correspondent to 
charge up against the bank of which he was president the amount 
of a note given by him, in payment of such note, and an account 
was rendered showing the transaction, the bank was estopped from 
denying the correctness of the charge in an action by a receiver, 
subsequently appointed, seeking to set aside the transaction.— 
Burton, Recetver, v. Burley, U.S. Cir. Ct. North. Dis. Ill, Fed. Rep. 


JURISDICTION—OFFICERS AND RECEIVERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 
MAY SUE IN FEDERAL CoURTS—A receiver of a National bank is 
an officer of the United States. and as such may sue in the Federal 
courts in the district in which such bank is located. By act of 
March 2, 1799, § 21 (U. S. R. S., § 2621) the collectors of customs 
are authorized, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
and inspectors,” and the courts have uniformly held that Congress, 
ury, to employ proper persons as “weighers, gaugers, measurers 
by such an enactment, was exercising its constitutional power of 
vesting by law in the head of a department the appointment of 
officers of the Government. Uvnzted States v. Sears, 1 Gall. 221; 
United States v. Bachelder, 2 id. 15; Sanford v. Boyd, 2 Cranch, C. 
C. 78; United States v. Barton, Gilp. 439. Again by the Sub-Treasury 
Act of August 6, 1846, Congress empowered the President to nomi- 
nate and appoint four Assistant Treasurers of the United States, one 
of whom was to be located at the city of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts. By the general appropriation act of July 23, 1866, 
such Assistant Treasurer was authorized to appoint, with the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury, certain clerks in the 
office for the safe-keeping, transferring and disbursing the public 
moneys. It was held by the Supreme Court in Uunzted States v. 
Hartwell, 6 Wall. 385, that such clerks were officers of the United 
States, and were subject to all the penalties prescribed by the law 
against officers for the loaning to third persons any portion of the 
public moneys intrusted to them for safe-keeping. And it has been 
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expressly decided, in every instance where the question has been 
raised and discussed, that receivers appointed under the National- 
banking act are officers of the Government, and as such are en- 
titled under the specific provisions of law to sue. See Platt v. 
Beach, 2 Ben. 303; Stanton v. Wilkeson, 8 id. 357; Kennedy v. Gzbson, 
8 Wall. 498; Bank of Bethel v. Pahgutogue Bank, 14 id. 401. Freling- 
huysen v. Baldwin. U.S. Dis. Ct. N. Jersey. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER.—To charge a holder of stock, issued 
for the purchase of property, individually for the debts of the 
company, it is not enough to prove that the property was pur- 
chased and paid for at an over-valuation through mistake or error 
of judgment on the part of the trustees, but bad faith and an 
intent to evade the statute must be shown. Where all the stock 
was issued for property under an agreement by which the vendor 
was to re-convey a portion of the stock to the corporation as 
working capital, 4e/d, that the question of good faith in the trans- 
action was properly submitted to the jury..—Lake Supertor Iron 
Co.v. Drexel, Ct. App. N. Y., N. Y. W. D. 


BOOK-KEEPER AND MANAGER NOT A SERVANT—LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS TO SUCH.—A book-keeper and general manager of 
a corporation, employed at a yearly salary, is not a servant within 
the meaning of sect. 18, Act of 1848 (N. Y.). That section only 
makes the stockholders liable for debts due to those employed 
who perform labor by the day, under the direction of a superior, 
for immediate or: present support, and from whom the corporation 
does not expect credit.— Wakefield v. Fargo, Ct. App. N. Y., N. Y. 
W. D. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—POSSESSION—PRESUMPTION OF OWN- 
ERSHIP—REBUTTAL.—The possession of negotiable paper by an 
indorsee, whether past due or not, is fpréma facte presumptive 
evidence that he is the owner, and for value; and the burden of 
proof to rebut this presumption is upon him who alleges any de- 
fect in the title. But upon proof of fraud or illegality, the burden 
is shifted to the holder, and he must show that he received it 
bona fide for .value.—Pugh v. Grant, Sup. Ct. N. C., Rep. 


ON PREMIUM ON UNITED STATES BoNnDs.—The premium upon 
United States bonds is not assessable for taxation; the objection 
to such taxation is the same as that to the taxation of the bonds 
themselves; that is that the Federal government would be affected 
by such a burden in negotiating its loans.—7he People ex rel. Leon- 
ard v. Board of Commésstoners, Ct. of App. N. Y. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—LICENSE TAX ON NATIONAL BANK— 
INJUNCTION.—(1) A_ license tax imposed by city ordinance upon 
a National bank being a tax upon the operations of the bank, 
and a direct obstruction to the exercise of its corporate powers, 
is unconstitutional. Czty of Pittsburgh v. First National B’k, 55 Pa. 
St. 45; McCulloch v. State of Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316; Osborn v. - 
United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738. (2) But when the ordinance did 
not undertake to make the tax a lien, giving an action of debt 
only for its collection, 4e/d, that the bank was not entitled to equit- 
able relief by injunction. See Dows v. Chicago, 11 Wall. 108; Han- 
newinkle v. Georgetown, 15 id. 547; State Railroad Tax. Case, 92 
U. S. 575; see also note to case at bar. 13 Fed. Rep. 433. U. S. 
Dist. Ct,, W. D. Pennsylvania, October, 1882. Second National Bank 
Of Titusville v. Caldwell, 13 Fed. Rep. 429. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
EVIL OF LARGE FARMS. 
It is asserted that California will eventually suffer serious injury in 


her agricultural interests because of the immense tracts of land 
which are held by single owners. Large land holdings are a dis- 
advantage to any country, and have been the curse of Great 
Britain. We do not feel it here because of the great amount of 
our public domain that remains untenanted, but the time will 
come when some of the States, and California particularly, will 
suffer from this cause. A recent article in a newspaper of that 
State gives a list of some of the large farms and the number of 
acres they contain. Among them are the following: Dan Murphy, 
of Santa Clara, 1,600,000 acres; Haggin & Carr, 300,000 acres; 
Miller & Lux, 600,000 acres; General Beale, 200,000 acres; H. 
M. Newhall, 48,000 acres; Lankershim & Co., 56,000 acres: B. F. 
& G. K. Porter, 36,000 acres; J. & L. Bixbey, 30,000 acres; J. 
Irvine, 48,000 acres; John G. Downey, 75,000 acres; I. W. Hell- 
man, 25,000 acres; Richard Gird, 30,000 acres; James 5S. Flood, 
137,000 acres; Thomas R. Bard, 50,000 acres; D. Freeman, 50,000 
acres. 
NEVADA SILVER MINES. 


Because the excitement once incident to mining speculation on 
the Pacific side of the continent seems tg have died out, it does not 
follow that mining interests and the development of mineral wealth 
are to suffer in the end. The wonderful wealth of the Nevada silver 
veins did for a time set people nearly crazy over stocks, but now 
they realize that it is to mines, and not stocks, they must look— 
work, and not manipulate. The thirteen Washoe mines have paid 
in all $116,388,300 in dividends. They have levied assessments 
amounting to $53,066,925. They have paid to the _ stockholders, 
therefore, $63,321,375 more than they have collected from them. 
This is a most enchanting exhibit, taken by itself, but of these as- 
sessments more than § 27,co0o,00o has been levied in the past four 
years, and of the thirteen Washoe mines eight have not paid a 
dividend since 1871, while seven of them have levied assessments 
exceeding the dividends by $ 13,843,300. The signs of improvement 
noticeable in the record of the Comstock lode are a steady decrease 
in the assessments for the past four years. Only two of the 
Washoes have paid a dividend since 1879, and only three since 1876. 
In all, forty-five mines levied assessments in 1882. The number 
in 1881 was fifty-four, against sixty-one in 1880, and eighty-one in 
1879. Of all the Nevada mines only seven declared dividends in 
1882. It is not surprising, therefore, that public confidence in min- 
ing management is seriously impaired and the investment of capital 
turned to other fields. 
RUTLAND MARBLE QUARRIES 

The quarries and mills at Rutland constitute the largest marble 
market in the world, and this, with the lumber, scale, and organ 
industries, has added much to the material interests of Vermont 
during the year 1882. Vermont produces more marble than any 
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country in the world, or any other State in the Union. The 
amount of marble quarried, sawed, finished, and sold in 1882 by 
the Rutland dealers and companies was 5,000,000 two-inch feet, or 
about 1,000,000 cubic’ feet. The average price received per two- 
inch foot was forty cents, or an aggregate sum of $2,000,000 for 
the year’s product. To quarry and finish this amount of mar- 
ble required the services of over 2000 men. The total pay 
rolls for labor in the various quarries and mills for 1882 ap- 
proximated the sum of $750,000. In addition to this the marble 
companies paid out nearly $300,000 for supplies used in operating 
their works, making over $1,000,000 paid out in Rutland during, 
the year by the marble interest.. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 
The aggregate value of property in Europe and this country 
destroyed annually by fire seems to reach four hundred million 
dollars, and all experiments in Government insurance against fire 


losses have been a failure. The S¢. James's Gazette, of London, 
publishes the following tables of losses for the year: 


Loss per 
Premium pata. Loss by fire. inhabitant. 
United Kingdom.. $ 34,500,000 “A $ 45,000,000 7 $1 29 
CSTE . ccc cece 33,000,000 - 31,C00,000 “ 43 
Ie 18,850,000 ‘ 16,000,000 on 68 
Ee 4, 500,000 oa 105,000,000 - I 25 
United States..... 58,000,000 oa 15,000,000 es 2 25 
cs 7) 750,000 - 20,000,000 on 4 54 


The value of all ships and cargoes lost at sea is about one- 
third of the loss caused by fire on land. Yet shipwrecks are rel- 
atively diminishing, while fires increase at a ratio which makes 
fire insurance on established precedents a questionable venture. 
England is said to burn up every year three days’ labor, and we 
do worse. 

NEW DISCOVERIES OF INDIA RUBBER. 

Two species of india-rubber-yielding trees have recently been 
discovered in British Guiana of a character which insures their 
future profit to the colony. One is a near ally of the para rubber 
tree, and is known to the aborigines of the country by the name of 
Hatie, its botanical name being Hevae sfruceana. It is about sixty 
feet high, with a trunk diameter of twenty inches, and is found on 
the alluvial, oft-flooded land of the creeks and banks of the lower 
parts of the rivers, where in places it is abundant. The second is 
not scientifically known yet, as flowering specimens of it have not yet 
been obtained. It is one’ of the largest trees of a forest flora pecu- 
liarly rich in large types. The trunk is four or five feet in diameter, 
and runs up straight sixty or seventy feet unbranched, above which 
the head extends many feet more. On its discovery recently a few 
branchlets could only be obtained by shooting them off with large 
shot. The bark is thick and wonderfully rich in milk of excellent 
quality, and the elasticity and tenacity of the rubber seems to be 
unsurpassed. It is scattered in individual trees over a wide area of 
the colony. The produce of these trees has not been put in the 
market yet, collectors apparently —_—. unacquainted with them. 
Samples, however, have been sent to England to be valued. The 
discovery of these was made by Mr. G. S. Jenman, Government 
Botanist, during an exploration which he lately made in British 
‘Guiana. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RIGHT OF DRAWER TO CHANGE PAYEE OF CHECK. 
Suppose John Smith, Cashier, draws a draft payable on the face to Jim 


Jones or order, and before delivery to him .decides’to make it payable to 
John Hancock. He therefore indorses it to the latter person. 

Can Hancock cash it without Jones’s indorsement, or would it be necessary 
to erase Jones’s name, or could Jones, if the draft should fall into his hands, 
cash it without Hancock’s indorsement ? 

REpLy.—It was remarked by Judge Strong in the case of Cook v. Kelsey, 
19 N. Y. p. 415, ‘‘that in contracts and other private instruments, all that is 
written and executed at the same time and upon the same subject matter and 
by the same parties, is considered as one document, whether it be in one 
continuous body, or in distinct and separate parts.” In Blake v. Coleman, 22. 
Wis. 415, an action was brought on a promissory note, which when produced in 
evidence had endorsed thereon a condition that the payee or bearer was ‘‘ not to 
expect payment ”’ until certain property of the maker ‘‘ was sold for a fair price.” 
It was decided that it might be shown by parol that the indorsement was on 
the note at the time it was signed, and such being the case, it became a 
part of it and turned the instrument into an agreement. So in an early English 
case, that of //artiey v. Wilkinson, 4 Camp. 126, which was an action on a 
note containing an indorsement stating the conditions on which the note was 
given, Lord Ellenborough held that as the indorsement had been written before 
the note was signed it must be taken to be proof of it. The case of Leeds v. 
Lancashire, 2 Camp. 205, maintains a similar doctrine. 

Daniel also has remarked that an indorsement on the back of a bill or note 
might be material as a part of it, as its construction is to be gathered from 
every source of information which an inspection of it supplies. And it may be 
shown by evidence that an indorsement annexing a condition to the payment 
was on the instrument when delivered, in which case it ‘would be deemed a 
material part of it. Meg. /nst., § 1396, 3d ed. 

From these authorities, therefore, it is clear, that the indorsement of the 
maker, made before the delivery of the draft, is to be considered a part of the 
original contract. Hence the draft may be properly regarded as having been 
made payable to John Hancock, and any subsequent negotiation of it must be 
effected by him, and can be by no one else. 





II], ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

At an election of Directors by stockholders in a bank, ten votes were cast 
for A, two were cast for-B, and two for C. One person voted a proxy for 
two persons, not present. It was discovered after returns had been sent to 
Washington, to the Comptroller, that the two proxies (or powers of attorney ) 
had not been handed to the judges of election. These two votes were for A, 
who had a sufficient number for a choice without counting these two. 

Was the election legal or illegal ? 
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REPLY.—The election was unquestionably legal. Movanetz on Private Cor- 
porations lays down the rule correctly, that in order to set aside an election on 
account of the invalidity of votes cast, it must appear affirmatively that if the 
illegal votes had not been counted the successful ticket would not have re- 
ceived a majority. § 362. See Angell and Ames on Corporations, § 136, 
11th ed. In £x parte Murphy, 7 Cowen 153, the court said: ‘* To warrant 
setting aside the election, it must appear affirmatively that the successful ticket 
received a number of improper votes, which, if rejected, would have brought 
it down to a minority. The mere circumstance that improper votes are re- 
ceived will not vitiate an election.” One of the most important cases we have 
examined relating to this question is that of M/cNeey v. Woodruff, 1 Green, 
N. J. 352. In this case it was held that though in the election of Directors, 
illegal votes may have been admitted and legal votes rejected, yet if a major- 
ity of legal votes still appeared for those who were returned, the election was 
established. These authorities strongly sustain the validity of the elcction in 
question. 


III. Proxy VOTES FOR DIRECTORS, 


At an election of Directors there were twenty-five votes cast. A had eight- 
een and B had seven. Six of the eighteen votes were cast by the Vice- 
President as proxy for other stockholders. The Vice-President could not do 
this legally. (See Bank Act, section 5144 ) 

Does this make the election illegal when the result would have been the 
same, if the votes cast by the Vice-President had been thrown out by the 
judges of election? 

REPLY.—It does not. Had these been thrown out A would have had a 
majority, and was, therefore, legally elected. The authorities cited in reply to 


the foregoing inquiry fully sustain this position. 


IV. INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 


If a check is made payable to “C. W. or F. & H. or order” is there any 
doubt about the fact that either of the two can indorse it and enforce 
payment ? 

REPLY.—None whatever. Says Daniel ‘‘if a bill is addressed to two persons, 
‘or either of them,’ acceptance by either is a sufficient compliance with its 
mandate.” Neg. /nst., § 488, 3d ed. 


-_ 





ad _ 





INTERNAL REVENUE STAMPS.—Last June Commissioner Raum asked that an 
inventory of the revenue stamps on hand in his bureau be taken, and that an 
examination of the records of the receipts and sales be made. The work has 
been performed, and the result will form a part of his forthcoming annual report. 
The printing of revenue stamps was begun by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in 1877, the work having previously been performed by the bank-note 
companies. Since that time there have been delivered to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau more than 32,544,000,000 stamps. The bureau has sold more than 
2 381,000,000 stamps. The inventory of stamps on hand discloses the fact that 
not one single stamp is missing. Incidental to the examination, there is a fact 
which is equally creditable to the Post-Office Department. The stamps, which 
the bureau has sold have all been sent away by registered mail. Not a single 
package has been lost during the entire time ; one or two packages have gone 
astray, but they have been traced up with but little delay. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





NEw LAW FoR BANKERS.—An important case to bankers has been tried in 
the Superior Court of New York before Judge Sedgwick and a jury. The 
sui¢é was for the value of two Ohio and Mississippi coupon bonds, The 
Northampton Bank sued A. M. Kidder & Co., the admittedly innocent pos- 
sesso1s of the two bonds which where stolen in the great robbery where the 
burglars got about $2,000,000. Stockbrokers generally have claimed, and the 
Stock Exchange is understood to have ruled, that there is no disputing the title 
of the later holder in good faith of such bonds, even though they had been 
stolen. Peckham and Tyler, the bank’s attorneys, claimed that a default in the 
payments to the sinking fund and a default in the payments of interest made 
those bonds no longer negotiable bonds and that the original holder, the bank, 
could recover against anybody found in possession. The court ruled substantially 
so and ordered a verdict for the plaintiff. This is a test case which affects the 
-status of many bonds stolen from the Northampton Bank and later purchased 
by different bankers. 


ALTERATION OF DATE A ForRGERY.—On Thursday, April 20, 1882, Mr. Geo. 
Crawford, of New York, expecting to be away on the following Saturday, made 
out a check for $700, dating it two days ahead, and gave it to his book- 
keeper, a man named Morgan, telling him to draw the money on it and pay 
his (Crawford’s) employes if he had not returned on Saturday. On Friday, 
April 21, Morgan altered the date of the check, presented it at the West 
Side Bank, obtained the money on it, and ran away. Mr. Crawford sued the 
bank for $700 on the ground that it must bear the loss of the $700 because 
it had paid a forged check. The suit was tried before Judge Arnoux, in 
Superior Court, Special Term, who gave judgment for the bank, holding 
that the forgery was not one on which it could be held liable for the loss of 
the money paid on the check. On February 5th the General Term reversed 
this judgment, holding that the bank was liable because, as the date was an 
essential part of the check, it was incumbent upon the bank to discover that 
it had been changed, and tv ascertain why the change was made before paying 
the money. 


THE VALIDITY OF CERTAIN Bonps.—Selah C. Carll deposited in the Bank of 
the Metropolis some United States registered bonds which had the name of the 
payee erased and his own substituted. He was accused of having had knowl- 
edge that the bonds had been so altered and an indictment against him was 
found under section 5431 of the Federal Revised Statutes. The case was tried 
in the United States Circuit Court, in this city, and Carll was convicted. A 
motion for an arrest of judgment and a new trial was denied by the court in 
banc, and Carll was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment at. hard labor in 
the Erie County Penitentiary. His counsel, ex-Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer, then 
applied to the United States Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
whereby he sought to have the judgment of the court below set aside as unau- 
thorized, and although the higher tribunal denied the application, it did not 
pass upon an interesting legal point which Mr. Dittenhoefer raised and which 
is worth stating. The bonds, it seems, were issued under the act of July 14, 
1870, as amended by that of January 20, 1871. By these enactments the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue certain coupon or registered 
bonds. The bonds with which Carll’had to do were of that issue, but were 
signed by the Register of the Treasury.’ Mr. Dittenhoefer contended that 
they had not been lawfully issued, inasmuch as the only officer empowered to 
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sign was the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary not having power to 
delegate another to sign for him, the bonds were a nullity. In support of 
this position, Mr. Dittenhoefer especially called attention to the significant fact 
that in all acts previous to that of 1870 providing for the issue of bonds the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to issue them, ‘‘ but, unlike the act 
of 1870, the previous acts uniformly designated, when it was so intended that 
some other officer should sign the bond, either solely or in connection with 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” As many millions of bonds were issued under 
the act of 1870, the question of their validity under the circumstance becomes 
important, even though any defect might be remedied be appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE IN EvuROPE (Limited) has declared its fifth divi- 
dend for the half year ending December 30, 1882, at 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable at the offices of the Company in New York and in London on the 
first day of March. 

An increase of the capital of this Company to $5,000,000 was agreed upon 
by the shareholders about two months since; the first issue of the new stock 
being subscribed for as soon as authorized. The success of this undertaking, 
both as a rendezvous for Americans traveling in the Old World and as a repre- 
sentative American institution in London, has been very gratifying to its many 
friends. The President, Senator Hawley, and his associates in the Board, are 
to be congratulated upon this resuli, which is largely due to the energy and 
tact of Mr. H. F. Gillig, the founder and General Manager of the institution, 


DETROIT.—A temporary Clearing House has been in operation during the 
month of February, as an experiment by the banks and bankers of Detroit. It 
has worked so satisfactorily that a committee has been appointed to effect a 
permanent organization. Seventeen banks have been represented. 


NEWTON BANK.—About sixteen years ago a Boston banking firm, Mellen, 
Ward & Co., were trying to make a corner on certain copper stocks. To carry 
out their designs they secured the co-operation of Julius F. Hartwell, disburs- 
ing clerk in the Boston Sub-Treasury, and through him obtained $ 1,250,000 
belonging to the United States Government. Finally Hartwell informed Edward 
Carter. his confederate, that there was to be a count of the funds in the 
Sub-Treasury on February 28, 1867, at which the embezzlement would be dis- 
covered. Carter was a director in the Newton National Bank, and he induced 
the cashier to place in his hands the funds and securities of the bank to the 
amount of $371,000. The bank failed, and for several years the stockholders 
have endeavored to secure a return of the money, on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment was a receiver of stolen funds. At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Newton Bank, on February 26, they were informed that the total sum of 
$ 371,000 had been recovered from the Government. 


St. Louis.—PATHETIC PLEA FOR MERCY.—Oby E. Owen, the defaulting 
teller of the Third National Bank, of St. Louis, pleaded guilty in the United 
States Court on February 8th, and craved the mercy of Judge Treat. He pre- 
sented a long statement, acknowledging that his stealings had been long carried 
on, and that the money was all lost in speculation. He concluded as follows : 

‘¢I desire to reassert most emphatically that there never was any person as- 
sociated in any manner with my acts in defrauding the bank, nor was there 
one of the officers or attachés of the bank in any way cognizant of my _busi- 
ness risks, my investments, my troubles, or who ever entertained a suspicion 
of my honesty until the time of final discovery. I deem it well to say this 
much in justice to all. My burden is a heavy one. The record of my life 
has been, up to this fatal involvement, honorable. Its surroundings had been 
prosperous and happy. The blight as it affects me is deserving. The pity is 
for those who are attached to me by ties of blood, who suffer so intensely, 
though innocent. For their sake, though looking into the gloom of years of 
disgrace and misery, I hope to receive some kindly consideration at your 
hands, and in the future I yet hope for a privilege to regain an opportunity to 
at least earn bread for those I have brought into the world.” 
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The embezzlement footed up $203,000. The bank has recovered about 
$10,000 in cash and $20,000 in real estate. Suits will be entered against 
bondsmen on three bonds of $30,000 each, Owen’s investments were in lard, 
cotton, and wheat, and he even invested sums of money in lottery tickets. A 
considerable amount of the cash recovered was from brokers, in cases where 
margins had been placed by him. Sentence was deferred until some pending 
attachment suits are first disposed of. Owen was taken back to jail, where he 
_ has become a physical wreck. 


BANK DirEcCTORS SUED.—J. Warren Ackerman, of Scotch Plains, N. J., and 
late of Newark, has filed a bill in chancery at the clerk’s office, against Joseph 
A. Halsey, president of the Mechanics’ National Bank, of Newark, which sus- 
pended on October 31, 1881, and the other directors of the institution. Re- 
ceiver Frelinghuysen is also a party to the suit as a defendant, to comply with 
the forms of law. Mr. Ackerman sues in his own behalf and for such other 
depositors and stockholders of the Mechanics’ Bank as may choose to join him, 
to recover damages for loss caused by the failure of the bank. The bill of 
complaint alleges that the defendants neglected their duties. Details are given 
to show that the directors might have detected the frauds, one item, in 
which the sum of $600,000 was charged against Fisk & Hatch, of New 
York, being referred to as an exceptionally-plain false entry. It is further 
charged that at least one of the directors knew of the frauds two years 
before the failure. The suit of Mr. Ackerman, who is one of the wealth- 
iest of the bank’s shareholders and depositors, is of special interest, since 
it has been brought in a State Court, when all cases connected with 
National banks are usually submitted to the United States Courts. 


TENNESSEE.—Governor Bate, in his message read before the Legislature, 
says that the payment of interest on bonds funded under the sixty and six 
act, together with the late defalcation, has left the treasury comparatively 
empty. He maintains that none of the five funding acts grew out of thé 
expression of the popular will, nor were they acquiesced in by the people 
after their passage. The people, seeing the constant and systematic efforts 
to foist upon them laws touching the State debt, and witnessing the schemes 
and practices of corrupt speculators and lobbyists who were preying upon 
the crippled credit of Tennessee, took the matter into their own hands, 
and for the first time expressed their wiil through the ballot-box last Novem- 
ber to tender terms of settlement to their creditors which every disinterested 
or right-thinking man must regard as just to all concerned. The Governor 
reviews at length the history of the creation of the debts, and states that 
$14,000,000 of bonds were issued to railroads immediately after the war, 
when a majority of the citizens were disfranchised, and it is a part of .the 
published history in connection with the issuance of these bonds that pur- 
chasers were put upon their guard. Previous investigations show that many 
bonds were issued wrongfully. The devastation of war, usurpation and mis- 
rule of State Government, the tardy recuperation therefrom, and the doubtful 
authority of the State Governments, which issued certain of these bonds, have 
been recognized and acted on by the holders of other Southern securities, 
as just and equitable reasons for an abatement of the amount of the debt; 
and the Governor doubts if any Southern State has settled this class of 
indebtedness upon more liberal terms than those proposed by Tennessee. 
He therefore suggests the tender of a séttlement of the State debt prop- 
erty in full, less the war interest, at the same interest as that of the 
original bonds; also, of those held by educational and charitable institutions 
and the twenty-nine bonds of Mrs, Polk. He suggests that the remainder or 
“contingent debt’ be settled at fifty cents on a dollar, principal and interest, 
and to bear interest at three per cent. 


MEXICAN TREASURY.—The receipts of the Mexican Treasury, which a few 
years ago never exceeded $19,000,000 per annum, amounted to $ 22,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1880, to $ 23,000,000 for 1881, and to $ 27,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. This increase of $% 4,500,000 
is no movement attributable to any augmentation of taxes, but to the advent of 
American enterprise in that country. 
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PosTAL FACILITIES FOR RusSIAN BANKERS.—The Russian post office will 
insure the safe delivery of any letter for one-eighth of one per cent. of the 
declared value of the enclosure. This safeguard is commonly employed by 
bankers and other persons desiring to transmit bank notes and negotiable 
securities. Such perfect confidence is felt in the safe delivery of insured letters 
that many persons have hitherto taken the infinitesimal risk of sending a large 
sum while paying insurance on only a small one, thus cheating the Govern- 
ment to their own advantage. The officials have seldom thought it worth 
while to verify the contents of insured letiers, but their attention having been 
attracted by the smallness of the values regularly declared by a certain firm 
of bankers in St. Petersburg, they opened a letter insured for 1,600 roubles 
and found it to contain 120,000 roubles. The law is that in case of a false 
valuation the entire enclosure shall be forfeited, and in this instance their 
dishonest economy cost the bankers about $ 80,000. 


GOLD PRopUCTION.—Prof. F. von Briesen, a German scientist, after speak- 
ing of the decrease in the production of gold in Europe, says: ‘‘ The greatest 
quantity of gold has of late years been mined in America, partly due to its 
natural wealth, partly to the energy brought to bear for obtaining it. Vol- 
canic forces have brought gold as well as silver to the surface in the Rocky 
Mountains, but its exhaustion is approaching rapidly. Montana in 1866 pro- 
duced $18,000,000, while to-day its yield is $2,500,000; Idaho, from 1864 to 
1871, yielded from $5,000,000 to 7,0C0,000, which in the year 1880 had 
decreased to $1,510,546; Oregon and Washington Territory yielded in the 
year 1868 $4,000,c00o, in 1879 not more than $1,275,000; Dakota has in- 
creased a little, and produced $2,420,000 in 1879; Colorado has an average 
yield of $3,000,000; California has passed through the several stages of a 
gold-producing country; the washing of the river sands after 1848 produced 
immense wealth, while at present only the Chinese are engaged in it, and 
earn a bare living. The gold on the surface is exhausted, and only the deep 
deposits and the veins remain to be worked. ” 


ONE-PoUND NoTEs.—Mr. W. Fowler, M. P., read a paper on ‘ The Cir 
culation of Notes under £ 5” at a recent meeting of the Institute of Bankers, 
at the London Institute, Finsbury Circus. When he came to treat of the great 
loss by attrition of the gold coinage, he observed that it was far more easy to 
maintain the value of paper, duly secured, than of coin, which was being per- 
petually worn away. He should propose to deal with notes under £5 exactly 
as we now dealt with those of £5 and upwards. The probable minimum issue 
of £ I notes would depend on two points—first, on how much was now issued 
in the form of sovereigns ; and, secondly, on how far sovereigns would drop out 
of use were small notes issued. The best authorities put the gold coin in cir- 
culation at the present moment at from 100 millions to 120 millions. He 
thought we should circulate at least thirty millions of £1 notes at all times, 
and that we might safely issue twenty-five millions of such notes on securities, 
leaving any further amount to be issued on coin or bullion. He concluded by 
expressing a belief that the issue of fully-secured £4 notes would be an im- 
portant convenience to the vast majority of the people. 


AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS.—Fresh encouragement is offered to explorors in the 
West African Gold Fields by the exhibition of a sampie of the gold derivable 
from this comparatively unworked region, It consists of a wedge-shaped bar 
about 10 in. long, valued at between £ 160 and £ 170, received by the Gold 
Coast Company (Limited) and recently exhibited in the Liverpool Exchange 
News-room, where it has excited considerable interest. It is of remarkably 
pure quality. Gold has long been believed to exist in considerable quantities 
in that region, which requires only suitable appliances for its profitable work- 
ing. This is the first shipment this company has received, but the directors 
are informed by their manager that remittances of bullion will now be made 


regularly. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ex-GOVERNOR EDWIN D. MorGAN, who died on the 14th of February, had 
long been known as one of the most prominent bankers in the country, though 
perhaps still more widely known in the field of politics. He was born in 
Berkshire county, Mass., on February 8, 1811, and established himself in the 
grocery and commission business in New York in 1836. In 1858 he was elect- 
ed Governor of New York, and in 1860 was re-elected by a large majority. 
Having declined a re-nomination for Governor, Mr. Morgan was elected a United 
States Senator from this State in 1863 for the term ending in 1869. When 
Mr. Fessenden retired from the office of Secretary of the Treasury in February, 
1865, President Lincoln tendered the place to Mr. Morgan, who declined the 
nomination. On October 24, 1881, he was once more nominated for Secretary 
of the Treasury, but again declined to accept the position, on the ground of 
his advanced years and the condition of his health. : 

He was long prominent as a director of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, being a m@mber of its Executive Committee. He also served as a 
director of the National Bank of Commerce, the United States Trust Company, 
the Erie Railroad and other institutions. 


SAMUEL WILLETs. one of the best known and most respected of the old 
merchants of this city, died on the 6th of February. He was a, native of 
Westbury, Long Island, where he was born in June, 1795. Mr. Willeta 
came to this city when a lad, and with his brothers, when he had reached 
his majority, entered into the hardware business. For over half a century 
he was actively engaged yin business life, and was for many years one of the 
most prominent commission men of the past. Mr. Willets was largely in- 
terested in banking and insurance interests of the city, and was one of the 
original directors of the American Exchange National Bank, a position he 
held at the time of his death. He was for a short time president of the 
bank. He was actively engaged in many charitable enterprises, and left 
munificent bequests to them by his will. 


JoHN C. MASON, president of the Central National Bank of Worcester, 
Mass., who died on the 19th of February, had served long and faithfully 
as a bank officer. He was elected a director of the Central Bank in 1851, 
and president of the same in 1858, holding the office until his death. He 
was also the first president of the People’s Savings Bank of Worcester, which 
was incorporated in 1864, and held that office until he resigned, in 1877, 
since which time he has been its first vice-president. For many years he 
was a trustee of the Worcester County Institution for Savings. At a special 
meeting* of the board of directors of the Central National Bank, resolutions 
were passed expressing their high respect and appreciation of Mr. Mason’s 
character and abilities. 


GABRIEL BISHOP, cashier of the Cuba National Bank, died on the 12th of 
February. A special meeting of the board of directors was held at which it 
was declared of Mr. Bishop that he -‘‘for more than fifteen years well and 
honestly discharged the duties of cashier of this bank, and by his uniform 
urbanity and kindness, won the esteem and affection of the officers, direc- 
tors and stockholders of this bank and the good will of its patrons. The 
example he has left us of long faithfulness and careful attention to the trust 
reposed in him, is well worthy of our imitation, and we can justly say of 
him the Highest praise that can be given to mortal, HE WAS FAITHFUL.” 
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Name and Place. 


Fultonville National Bank....... 
Fultonville, N. Y. 

Detroit National Bank........... 
Detroit, MICH. 

First National Bank............. 
Central City, NEB. 

Central National Bank.......... 
Cambridge, OHIO. 

National Bank of Troy.......... 
Troy, N. Y. 

City National Bank............. 
: Dayton, OHIO. 

Freeport National Bank......... 
Freeport, ILL. 

First National Bank............. 
Yakima, WASH’N. 

National Bank of Oshkosh....... 


Oshkosh, WIs. 


Peoria National Bank 
Peoria, ILL. 


First National Bank.... ........ 
Wellington, KANSAS. 


Utah National Bank 
Ogden, UTAH. 

First National Bank............. 
Mexico, Mo, 

First National Bank............. 
Felicity, OHIO. 

Traders’ National Bank 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 

First National Bank............. 
Marshall, Mo. 

Delphos National Bank.......... 
Delphos, OHIO. 

Valley National Bank........... 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

Hot Springs National Bank 
Hot Springs, ARK. 


“eevee evreeneve 


Citizens’ National Bank......... 
Lancaster, Ky. 

City National Bank............. 
Lawrenceburgh, IND. 

Old National Bank. .........ccce 
Grand Rapids, MICH. 

First National Bank............. 
West Point, MIss. 

First National Bank............. 
Springville, N. Y. 

First National Bank............. 
Colorado, TEXAS. 

Continental National Bank...... 


Chicago, ILL. 


President and Cashier. 


John H. Starin, 


Lorenzo V. Peck. 


Henry P. Baldwin, 


C. M. Davison. 


W. E. Boden. 


Thomas Coleman, 


George H. Morrison. 


Simon Gebhart, 
G. B. Harman. 


O. B. Bidwell, 


A. H. Barshinger. 


Joseph R. Lewis, ~ 
Edward Whitson. 


Charles Schriber. 


Charles P. King, 
George H. Mcllvaine. 


George W. Baird, 
George M. Miller. 


John W. Guthrie, 


Richard M. Dooly. 


R. W. Tureman, 


R. R. Arnold. 


David H. Hoover, 


Samuel F, Waterfield. 


John M. Brownson, 
James S. Thornton. 


James W. Goodwin, 


A. S. Van Anglen. 


Theodore Wrocklage, 
Joseph Boehmer. 


William B. Lucas. 


R. E. Jackson. 


Jno. M. Higginbotham, 
J. P. Sandifer. 


DeWitt Clinton Fitch, 
Walter Fitch. 


Solomon L. Withey, 


Harvey J. Hollister. 


P, B, Dugan, 
T. M. Mosely. 


William O, Leland, 


Elmer O. Leland. 


W. Scott, 
¥. W. James. 
Calvin T. Wheeler, 
John C, Black. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


Capital. 
$ 50,000 
1,000,000 
50,c00 
60,000 
200,000: 
200,000 
120,030 
50,000 
200,000 
150,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
60,000 
150,000 
50,000: 

| 75,000 
100,000 
400,000 
52,500 
50,000 
100,000 


2,000,000 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER-. 


( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 638.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
NEW YORK CiTy, Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k. Alexander E. OY eee 
u M National Broadway J- -— i” . 2 A ae 
EET en > | A Rice, Pe J. L. Everitt. 

w “ Fifth Avenue Bank.. =. Ss. Lowrey, Pr....P. Van Volkenburgh. 

Louis Vesaria, V. P. ae 
CaL.... Pacific Bank, San Francisco. Z. S, Eldredge, A. C.... L. Vesaria. 

H. H. Reynolds, A. ae.) gama 
an First National Bank, Leadville. O. M. Webster, A. C.... ieieichintine 
Dak.... First National Bank, O. J. Salisbury, /%...... R, C. Lake. 

Deadwood. we R. oe P,.. O. J. Salisbury. 
, ; » Sew Es We Bosececes J. D. Benton. 
« .. First National Bank, Fargo.. \¢ C. E. Robbins, Cas...... E. C. Eddy. 
« .. James River National Bank, 
Jamestown. E. J. Blossom, Cas...... W. W. Dudley. 
TLL... 06 Second Nat’! B’k, Freeport.... Jacob Krohn, Pr........ F, W. Hance. 
«  .. First National Bank, § Asa A. Matteson, V. P.. G. T. Dietrich. 
Galesburg. Joseph Hoover, Cas..... A. A. Matteson. 
« .. Union National Bank, Albert Eads, Cas........ I. N. Pearson, 
Macomb. i ee ee CaM acsose Sabecane 
» .. First National Bank, John Van Horn, /r..... A. A. Blunt. 
Mason City.) J. H. Mathers, V. P.. . J. Van Horn. 
« .. First National Bank, ( W. B. Dunlap, FV ssneas W. B. Warren. 
Mattoon.) P.d*. McNair, 4. @..... «ss cccccces 
IND .... Citizens’ National Bank, Se Fs Gy, BP ian oo cone M. Henning. 
Sinmaiiie C. P. Bacon, Decks "| exmmmnne 
We. En CE AU. lecc wanes 
«» .. First Nat’l Bank, La Grange... Samuel Shepardson, Cas. H. M. Herbert.. 
A. C. Williams, Py...... J. M. Lockwood. 
« .. First National Bank, | A, C. McCallister, V. P. A. C. Williams. 
Mount. Vernon. } E. H. Rosenkrans, Cas.. J. B. Gardiner. 
| G. W. Robertson, A, C.. E. H. Rosenkrans, 
«  ., State Bank, Warsaw..... jahiaies 2 H. Chipman, Pr...... W. C. Graves. 
IowA.. First National Bank, R. J. Silliman, Pr....... E, L. Lyon. 
Nevada. } J. A. Fitchpatrick, i. . sepannan 
w ,, First National Bank, {| Sam. J. Kenyon, Cas.... A.G. Bigelow. 
New Hampton.) A. G. Bigelow, A. ef... éennuess 
Dicki Cetin Diet DM sibdeteans . sesncees 
es eS Se ere 
a * Cone a Pearsall, Se 
w  .., First National Bank, George H. Eastman, Cas. na C. French. 
Storm Lake. : Z. Charles Felt, A. C.. meante 
» ,, First Nat’] Bank, Shenandoah... R. W. Carey, 
we eee, FFs lke eeess 
KAN.... First National Bank, Larned. EB. M. Pastia, Cee... ..... F, A. Dewey. 
pe NS ere er re 
OP ....0, FORT ON Se J. C. Caldwell, Pr...... T. McRoberts. 
» .,. National Bank of yt J. W. Johnson, Pr...... H. P.Montgomery, 
Owenton. J. S. Forsee, V. P....... J. W.Johnson, ‘'‘ 
MAINE.. First National Bank, Fairfield.. Nahum Totman, /*..... H. Kelley. 
« .. Medomak —— . t David W. Potter, Cas.... G. Allen. 
MD..... Commercial and Farmers’ , 
National Bank, Baltimore. Joseph H. Rieman, Ff”... —_............ 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
First National Bank, j Samuel Boyd, Pr 
Marlboro. | William H. Fay, V. P...S. 
.: Rockport National Bank George W. Tufts, Cas... 
. Machinists’ National Bank, Edward King, Pr 
Taunton. } Wm. C. Davenport, Cas. E, 
. First Nat’l B’k, Marquette M. L. Martin, Jr., 4. C.. 
. First Nat’l B’k, St. Johns Josiah Upton, Pr 
. First National Bank, O. J. Qualley, Cas 
Moorhead. } W.H. Robinson, A. C.. 
.. First Nat’] B’k, Rochester John R. Cook, Pr 
. Nebraska City National B’k... John W. Steinhart, Cas.. 
.- First National Bank, 
Falls City. 
.. First National Bank, Concord. William M, Chase, Pr... A. C. Pierce. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, an M. L. Morrison, Pr . D. Butler. 
- Great Falls National Bank.... A. A. Perkins, Pr 
. First National Bank, Joseph T. Laird, Pr 
Freehold. J. W. S. Campbell, 4.C. 
M. S. Otero, Pr 
Jacob Gross, V. P . Rosenwald. 
M. A. Otero, Jr., Cas.... J. Gross. 
T. J. Terry, Cas N. S. Ernst. 
M. Fischer, V. P 
George W. White, /r... D. Chauncey.* 
George McMillan, Cas... G. W. White. 


S. H. Farnam, Pr . H. Fox. 


1 

? 

- San Miguel National Bank, 
. National State Bank, Oneida. R. S. Barr, V. S H. Farnam 

2 


Las Vegas. 


. First National Bank, Socorro. 


- Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn.. 


Edwark Van Kleeck, VP. J. G. Boyd. 
David Hoyt, Sec & 7r.. J. E,. Pierpont. 


.- Poughkeepsie National Bank.. 
- Monroe County Savings B’k, 
Rochester. 

. Fort Stanwix National py H. G. Utley, Pr e Utley. 

James S. Whaley, V. P.. H. G. Utley. 
Moses Warren, /r.... . G. C. Burdett.* 

Joseph B. Wilkinson, V.P. M, Warren. 
Charles Warner, Pr... we Ingram. 


Lyman R. Avery, V. P.. C, Warner. 
. Metropolitan National B’k, Te : 
Fiodeuntt William Means, Pr J. F. Larkin. 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Bridgeport... J. J. Holloway, Cas W. T. Graham. 
. Potters’ National Bank, ) William Brunt. Py 
East Liverpool. ‘ , 
. Citizens’ National B’k, Galion. . — F. Lowe, Cas 
‘ 7 B. ne Pr... W.C. Thrasher 
. First National Bank. 7 ’ 
Fa mateeiin E. C. Smith, . W. B. McConnel. 


. First National Bank, 
Georgetown. 


. Hocking Valley Nat’! B’k, 
Lancaster. 


Central National we ne 
Troy. 


. National State Bank, Troy... 


<s ‘Loudon, iP. |, oe 


5 
( 
| H. C. Drinkle, Pr 
W. D. Kutz, Cas 
} Thomas Mithoff, 4. C... 
. First National Bank, j James K. Jones, Pr 
McConnellsville. 
5 
{ 
! 
! 


. First National Bank, 
Monroeville. 
. Morrow County Nat’! B’k, 
Mount Gilead. 
w ., Second National Bank, 
Springfield. 


E. W. Colton, V. 
J. T. Stanton, 4. C 
S. D. Fish. Pr 


James Green, 


William G. Beatty, Pr.. M. B. Talmage. 


Amos Whiteley, Pr..... S.A. Bowman. 


- . . T 
OREGON First National Bank, Salem. bey aay amen, V. P. 


PENN... Penn Nat’! B’k, Philadelphia... John D. Brown, Cas G. P. Loughead. 
” a National Bank, Ga B. Maurice Herr, Cas.... C. Himes. 
# . First National Bank, Indiana.. Dan S. Porter, Pr S. M. Clark. 


® Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. in place of 
PENN... German National Bank, GB, Pema, Pieces secs H, L. Westerman, 
Millerstown. BH. L. Westerman, V. P. G. F. Fetzer. 
u 3 armers’ — i James M. Slifer, Cas.... A. F, Day. 
‘ _ Alleghany National Bank, bo Ry a uy ey Bs. soe J. W. Cook. 
Pittsburgh. oshua Rhodes, bheo. |. “Seebecees 
u George A. Cook, Cas.... W. McCandless. 
" Tradesmen’s Nat’l B’k, a Ross W, Drum, ‘Cas..... C. Clarke, Jr.* 
+. + a banned William Young, Pr..... A. Bard. 
« ,. Second National Bank, RF Week, Fo P..0 <0. W. Mulligan. 
Wilkes Barre. BR. WW. BE, CR ccc ene 
R. I,... First National Bank of 
Smithfield, Slatersville. John W., Slater, Pr..... _ sent dene 
: , . § John D. Flautt, Cas.....S. E. F. Rose. 
TENN .. Giles National Bank, Pulaski. | We C. Mateo, a Cicccs cc nc ced: 
Wewess Howard Nat’! B’k, Burlington. Curtis Wells, Cas........ C. A. Sumner. 
w ., First Natiorial Bank, { John RB. Bacon, /”...... S. Ely. 
Chelsea. } A. N. King, V. P....... J. B. Bacon. 
"++ First Natioal  Betnington, [ John G. McCullough, Pr. T. W. Park.* 
w _,. Waterbury National Bank..... Charles Wells, Cas...... Curtis Wells. 
Welssnas First National Bank, Roanoke. J. W. Shields, Jr., Cas... P. J. Otey, Ac?'g. 
, ’ , , Aien’s cwonee, FV... ecevcce 
W asH’N Columbia National — 7 G. Paine Cas. amine A. McDonald 
we TE Eiescinss | wee Danes 
W. Va. People’s — LA. J. Thomas, Pr....... E. L. Troxell. 
u , Second National Bank, OS ere re G. W. John. 
2 William B. Long, V. P.. E. Shisler. 


* Deceased. 





NATIONAL BANKS EXPIRED BY LIMITATION, 


FEBRUARY 24, 1883. 


Se are Freeport........00- « RE FE Ba oo ccs vcccccccess (319). 
- « Sdieswunel PRR cicne seusowes Second National Bank......... ..... (207). 
S eens 90g WD cnceueseece ene Piset National Baek... ccccccccccese (441). 
Ee Lawrenceburgh ..... First National Bank.................. (82). 
macuenat iienesen i Perr rr er Second National Bank............... (116). 
hesenwes Grand Rapids....... First National Bank.................. (294). 
N iad Weiss csai Chittenango. ....... : OD I Sg cnc cennenbenns (179). 
ode e-ewon SE vncwn scox6cne: Ee aD ST keccden connec cuce SIM 
OS ~se0sn0e0 POSt PIAR...-cccces National Fort Plain Bank............ (467 
e . “eseheseas Piisdsccdesdeexden Pe SUE Mss s0dess cx scsaeves ( 163) 
Gi censenseene Cambridge.......... es EO. 8... censeseenee (141). 
7. wieewins I casacdae aden First National Bank.......... san tccaps (274). 
. ‘¢aveoucs eee re rr (438). 
CS  —§ <paewes PP nGiine wedeenn First National Bank...... eer (369). 
PENNSYLVANIA.... Union City.......... First National Bank of Union Mills... (110). 


WISCONSIN... .... IIS bcecccowses First National Bank...... ... etGaeees (218). 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 640.) 


New YORK CITY...... Gregory & Ballou; now Gregory, Ballou & Co. Curtis 
B. Gately being admitted. 
” ” # ..eee. Hatch & Peters; suspended. 

DAKOTA Deadwood..... First National Bank ; surplus $50,000, profits $8, 14. By 

TEdwccce POORPOE .. 2000 First National Bank (319); now Freeport National Bank 
(2875). $120,000, Same President. A. H. Bar- 
shinger, Cas. 

wd BR iscctesns Second National Bank (207); now Peoria National Bank 

(2878). $150,000, Same officers. 

Iowa... Des Moines.... Valley Bank; now Valley National Bank. $150,000 
Same management. 





KANSAS, Caldwell...... . Stock Exchange baci paid capital, January 22, $10,000, 
Surplus 
» .. Dodge City.... Bank of Geos City : capital is $50,000. 
or ee Bank of Elkton; capital increased to $50,000, 
# .. Russellville.... Logan County National Bank ; cabana liquidation Jan- 


uary 9. Succeeded by Logan County Bank, John 
W. Caldwell, Pr. C. H. Ryan, V. P. $75,000. 
Same cashier and correspondent. 


Riinecses New Orleans... Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana; paid capital increased to 
$ 1,050,000, 
a Se Brewster, Basset & Co.; now Brewster, Cobb & Estabrook, 
eo ee Donaldson & Fraley; dissolved. J. W. D. continues as 
Donaldson & Co. 
o ., Lee’s Summit. A. H. Powell; succeeded by Thornton & George. 
O 5 senevens Mexico Exchange Bank; now First National Bank. Same 


management. $50,000 


NEB.. . Central City... Bank of Merrick County (J. N. Osterlind & Co.); now 
First National Bank. Same management. 


© «<p I cnccenns First National Bank; in liquidation. 
i, a Beers & Munsell; out of business. 
S up Me ekences: x6 First National Bank (163); succeeded by National Bank 


of Troy. $200,000. George H. Morrison, Cas. 
Same oresident and correspondents. 


OOMSD... DAgtOM...ccse Gebhart, Harman & Co.; now City National Bank. Same 
management. $ 200,000 
# .. Delphos....... First National Bank (274); succeeded by Delphos Na- 
tional Bank (2885). $60,000. Same officers. 
© «6 Be ccocwee . S. F. Waterfield; succeeded by First National Bank, 


$50,000. Same management. 

PENN... Philadelphia... Tradesmen’s National Bank; capital $400,000. Surplus, 

000. 

UR .. Qbee....cccees Guthrie, Dooly & Co.; now Utah National Bank. Same 
management. $100,000, 

WasH’N New Tacoma.. Baker & Bostwick ; dissolved. A. J. Baker continues. 

Weebeees Moseingien... W. B. Clark; succeeded by Woodhouse & Bartley. 

" . Oshkosh....... First National Bank (218); now National Bank of 

Oshkosh (2877). $200,000. Same Officers. 


8 eee! ee Mahon Banking Company ; assigned. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 637.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
ARK. .. Hot Springs... Hot Springs National B’k. ——......- sees 
$ 50,000 Andrew Bruon, /r. R. E. Jackson, Cas. 
ee Rico Banking Co........ Kountze Brothers. 
= ee Continental Mational BE. 8 ccc tctcc cece 
$2,000,000 Calvin T. Wheeler, Pr. John C. Black, Cas. 
2 , Hennepin. éanee Hennepin Bank.......... First Nat'l B’k, Chicago. 
John Berkstresser, Pr. Ira B. Lesh, Cas. 
IND .... Lawrenceburgh City National Bank...... «cece weeecees 
$ 100,000 DeWitt C. Fitch, Pr, Walter Fitch, Cas, 
Iowa. .. Burlington..... Commercial Bank. . First Nat’l B’k, Chicago. 
John M. Gregg, Pr. E. McKitterick, Cas. 
a  .,. Council Blufis.. Iowa State Savings ~~ Security Co., Hartford, Ct. 
$ 50,000 L. W. Tulleys, Lr = . V. McDowell, Cas. 
Kansas, Wellington.... First National Bank...... = ca aeeeeeuees 
$50,000 George W. Baird, Pr. George M. Miller, Cas. 
tawes Lancaster...... a 
$75,000 J. M. Higginbotham, Pr, J. P. Sandifer, Cas. 
Micu... Grand Rapids... Old National Bank....... «ce ence ween 
400,000 Solomon L. Withey, /r. Harvey J. oe Cas. 
» .. Mt. Pleasant... Brown, Harris & Co..... Imp. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
Mess... Weat Poiat.... Piest Natiomel Hamk...... | _—«s eweeccececes 
$ 52,500 P. B. Dugan, Pr. T. M. Moseley, Cas. 
Mo..... Marshall....... POUR CE EEcccne § . .  nennavanedes 
$ 100,000 cn W. Goodwin, Pr. A. * Van sae. | 
@ ov MOWRIR e000 cee eS eee L. & C. H. Bull, oo Md. 
N, Y.... Fultonville..... Fultonville National B’k.. —ss_ ce ee en wees 
$ 50,000 John H. Starin, Pr. Lorenzo V. Peck, Cas. 
. . Springville. .... First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,0co William O. Leland, Pr. Elmer O. Leland, Cas. 
OHIO Cambridge ... Central National a a 
$ 60, 000 Andrew J. Hutchinson, Pr. W. E. Boden, Cas. 
Texas.. Colorado...... First National Bank..... S. M. Swenson & Sons. 
$ 100,000 W. Scott, Pr. F. W. James, Cas. 
. . San Antonio... Traders’ National Bank... —s_ cen eeeecees 
$100,00c John M. Brownson, /r. James S. Thornton, Cas. 
Wis wwe Burlington..... TU Gincns §«._ —«_—. bewecccesons 
$ 10,c0o C. M. Spaulding, Pr. Curtis Wells, 77. 
W.TER. Yakima........ ee 
$ 50,000 Joseph R. Lewis, Pr. Edward Whitson, Cas. 
Wis.... Bloomington .. Woodhouse & Bartley.... First Nat’l B’k, Chicago. 





enina ena el 


A NEw STATE BANK.—A new bank has been organized in New York, under 
the laws of the State, with a capital of $300,000, and called the Home Bank. 
It will begin business at F orty-second Street and Eighth Avenue on or about 


May |. 


The Directors elected are George I. Seney, Henry A. Hurlbut, Will- 


iam Campbell, Edward Schweyer, G. Waldo Smith, George Starr, Samuel 


Shethar, 


William P. Esterbrook, Frank Tilford, O. Wessell, Richard Kelly, 


George Mulligan, Francis Blessing, George E. Ketcham, and Edmund Stephen. 
son, These gentlemen represent $20,000,000 capital. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The January conditions and tendencies of the money, stock, produce and 
other; markets, continued into, and Jasted nearly through February. Snow 
blockades, followed by floods worse than seen in a score or two of years, 
with a general interruption and suspension of transportation throughout the 
country, have been the main new factors in the situation. The month opened 
in the financial world with easy money, on disbursements of $4,500,000 in 
February dividends, a call of bonds by the Government for $15,000,000 and 
the reduction of $13,000,000 in the public debt. Yet, in the face of this, 
the stock market continued to drop, with slight rallies—every time a little 
lower. The apprehension of a tighter money market in March and April; the 
public coming in as a seller on every ‘‘firm spot,” while holding aloof as a 
buyer on weak ones, and decreased earnings of the railroads were the chief causes, 

The stock market was thought to have reached its lowest depths on the 5th 
of the month, when Gould and Vanderbilt with all the little Vs, were reported 
to have agreed to stand under their stocks and Keene to have covered his 
shorts. 

On these reports, and the report of the Committee of Congress in favor of 
reducing the reserve held in the Treasury some $40,000,000, the market did 
take a strong turn upwards, as this was regarded a bridge over the tight 
money market apprehended between now and April Ist. 

The improvement, however, was soon gone and the down grade resumed, on 
which the market continued till near the close, when talk of ‘‘ bottom” again 
is heard, though there is little change in the conditions that caused the decline. 

The ‘‘big operators” have tried to sell on every advance; but so soon as 
their buying support of the market was withdrawn, down prices would lurch so 
heavily and quickly that they were obliged to stand at the pumps, to keep 
their watered stocks from drowning out their owners. In this way Gould is 
said to have increased his load, until his aggregate holdings are now about 
800,000 shares. His trip around the world may, therefore, be delayed until 
he can reduce them. Vanderbilt again postponed his trip of recreation to watch 
his stocks, and the old operators of the street now admit that there ,is little 
if any prospect of permanent improvement in railroad stocks until the prospects 
of next crops are sufficiently developed and favorable to warrant it. But should 
they prove unfavorable, still lower levels may possibly be reached. 

During the month, the failures of some of the largest iron and steel concerns 
in the country have caused an uneasy and unsettled feeling in financial circles, 
and especially in the iron and its allied interests, for it brought to the atten- 
tion of the public the unsound condition of these great industries. 

Over production and Tariff tinkering have done it. The great American game 
of ‘‘you tickle me and I'll tickle you,” dignified by the name of Tariff legis- 
lation, keeps our industrial interests in a state of suspended animation. Doubt 
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is more fatal to their prosperity than the worst certainty, Indeed the country 
and its protected interests had all accepted the demands of the people for 
reduced taxation, and were prepared to concede them, before Congress 
assembled, and its members had left the clear atmosphere of their constituen- 
cies for the political malaria of Washington. If this Congress does not, the next 
one will be compelled to take up this Tariff revision in earnest, and settle it 
in the interest of the whole people before it will be settled permanently. This 
would probably not be until next winter. Meantime all our manufacturing in- 
dustries must remain in the present state of inanimation, if they are not thrown 
into a panic before this revision is accomplished. 

The money market has worked so easily that it has furnished no new ele- 
ment in any of the markets, No signs of a stringency next month as yet 
appear, though grain will move more freely soon on resumption of railroad 
traffic, and on the February advance in produce, requiring more money West 
to move and carry stocks. There has been no important change or feature in 
the foreign exchange market, as the supply of commercial bills as well as the 
demand have been moderate and light respectively, and the rates have declined 
on importation of our own securities from Europe. Domestic exchanges 
have turned against New York as money began to go West quite freely the 
last ten days of the month, chiefly into the grain sections and hog States, 

The grain markets have worn the January bullishness nearly through 
February, on a series of accidents, in rapid succession, discounted over and over 
again, until the game of anticipating a short crop of wheat next year, has 
been played for all it will be worth a year hence if anticipations are 
realized, and far more, should they fail. 

The January boom was run on floods, wet weather and consequent 
reduced acreage in Europe. The February boom upon floods West, uncon- 
firmed reports of ‘‘winter killed” wheat in Ohio and Indiana and on the 
continued light receipts, occasioned by the embargo on transportation through- 
out the country. 

It is too early to damage wheat yet, to any extent; March is the critical 
month and the wheat plant is well rooted against that. Receipts are already 
increasing as the railroads are getting out from under water and snow, and 
country roads and weather are fit for the moving of stuff to market, which 
has not been the case for two months past. 

The only thing realized out of all this mass of exaggerated anticipation 
and accidents, which, without exception, helped the bulls, is a short acreage 
of wheat sown in England and in France. The extreme estimates are 
twenty-five per cent. down to ten per cent. less than an average, which can 
easily be made up by an increased acreage in spring-wheat countries this 
spring. 

Prices of wheat are therefore too high for the present, and will be too 
high for the future, if not let down now, unless prospects of next crop 
grow worse than they now are, or are likely to be. Whatever advance there has 
been in other cereals out of sympathy with wheat is, therefore, equally pre- 
mature if not fictitious, Corn has been thought intrinsically strong on its poor 
condition, which leaves a small proportion for the speculative grade. This may 
be a strong point for temporary manipulation ; but there never was a large per- 
centage of a crop of any thing, poor, that did not drag down the good until 
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the poor was used up. The strength of corn on its merits, therefore, appears 
o have been fully discounted at least. What manipulation may do is another 
thing. There is already talk of a corner or deal in May, on every speculative 
staple in Chicago. It may be that the expected will happen this year; but 
it seldom has, in other years, especially when it is expected three and four 
months before it is to happen. 

Oats are in smaller compass and could be more safely and easily manipulated, 
if desired. But we hear no talk of a deal in them yet, though there is some 
heavy buying in this market for May of late. Otherwise they will likely follow 
corn. Hog products are on a purely fictitious and speculative basis, held by 
cliques, big operators and packers, at 70 cents to $1.10 per 100 lbs.; higher 
even than a year ago, on the short crops and wild speculation. This is the only 
article that has not come back to a normal-crop basis, while beef, grain, cot- 
ton, vegetables, dairy products and all other staples of food have done so. 
The result of this has been to turn consumption, both in Europe and this 
country, off from pork, lard and meats and on to other food. Thus, sooner 
or later, deals or no deals, these articles must come down to a parity with 
other food which is fifteen to fifty per cent. lower than a year ago, while pork 
is five to ten per cent. higher, or two and one-half to two and three-quarter 
cents per lb. above its normal and relative value. 

Cotton has made a feeble attempt to follow the fashion of other produce 
markets, and the bulls in grain tried to help it, on the theory that because 
wheat had dragged like cotton for months before it boomed, that therefore 
cotton must advance. They had the trade against them, however, and the statis- 
tical situation, as well as dullness in the Manchester and American mar- 
kets for cotton goods. All these, and the stubborn refusal of the market to 
respond to their purchases led them to drop it disgusted after two weeks vain 
attempt to bull it. 

Petroleum has been out of favor with the speculative public, and the longs, 
after paying carrying charges a couple of months for crude to get above the 
dollar line, threw up their load under the dollar line. Later there was a feeble 
rally to above a dollar, where it hangs, dull, in absence of any development in 
new territory of importance. 

Coffee has become quite a speculative article since January 1, when trading in 
it for future delivery began. It has had its boom also, and is now receding, 
though the crop is short and pretty fair prices are likely to be sustained. 

Dairy products have apparently reached a bottom at last, where good, 
sound, State butter sold at twenty cents for export, for which farmers had re- 
fused thirty cents in the country last fall. This trade has been revolutionized 
by adulterations within two years past, until sixty per cent. of that consumed 
as butter, in and about New York, is adulterated; and these adulterations, 
taking the place of butter, broke the market where farmers are losing money 
in making it, while cheese pays a profit on reduced production last year, 
and light stocks. 

The export trade of the month has been fair only. It would have been 
much larger but for the speculation here, which kept prices above an export 
basis all the month. The bulk of wheat shipments were on speculation, and 
when the boom subsided, during the last week of the month, Europe declined 
as fast or faster than we did, showing she did not want more than the 
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usual weekly shipments from us, as she has a good deal of Indian and Rus- 
sian wheat offering. We have now exported about 110,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and flour of this crop, and have about 75,000,000 left for the re- 
maining five months of this crop year, after which another crop must fix 
values. The visible supply of all articles has increased during the month in 
spite of the inland transportation blockade, and a fair export movement. 
Stocks, as a rule, are still increasing, with larger receipts in prospect for March. 
The talk of the bulls that the Bureau estimates of the crops are too large, is 
therefore idle. March looks like a ‘‘bear’” month generally, unless the spring 
calendar of accidents is as heavy as the winter one has been. The effects of the 
latter and the tariff uncertainty have been to delay all branches of spring 
trade throughout the country, and New York travelers report less doing than 
a year ago, no more than last month and no improvement on December. The 
stock market, however, has dragged so long on this condition of affairs with the 
railroads, that good weather now would stimulate the movement of buth east 
and west-bound business and help the value of their shares, 

The condition of the banks, however, is not as good as it might be or as the 
easy money market indicates. During the month they have lost nearly 
$ 9,000,000 in cash, of which the Treasury has gotten over $7,000,000. At 
same time bank loans are larger than this time last year and have increased 
about $7,000,000, while they have drawn down their reserves heavily, 
though not as low as a year ago. The volume of exchanges, exclusive of 
stocks, are behind corresponding time last year twenty-seven per cent. dur- 
ing most of the month, notwithstanding the active speculation outside of 
Wall Street, and comparative quiet there. This shows the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country less than a year ago, by about one-third in values, 
though in volume it may have been about the same, as prices are generally 
much lower this year. 

There has been a moderate movement from Europe of our government 
bonds and railway securities, but not enough to affect prices or foreign ex- 
change materially. Our imports keep within our exports, so that, while the 
Jatter are moderate, we are not running further in debt abroad, but the 
prospects of importing gold are still in the dim distance. The redemption 
of called bonds has been very slow and hence the accumulations in the 
Treasury. 

At close, the money market has been manipulated by Wall-Street oper- 
ators, it is said, to keep stocks from advancing. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Feb, 3... $ 316,460,800 . $61,605,200 . $23,030,400 . $ 307,182,200 . $16,645,200 . $7,840,050 
‘© 10.26 321,491,200 . 62,402,500 . 21,794,800 . 311,110,400 » 16,463,700 ° 6,419,700 
*€  17.4- 323,352,100 . 59,999,300 - 21,353,700 . 310,712,700 . 16,543,000 ° 3,674,825 
Sf  -24.-+ 325,391,000 . 58,504,30U » 20,023,500 . 309,275,200 . 16,498,700 . 1,209,000 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
Feb. 3...006 $151,008,600 ...- $7,425,800 .... $5,263,900 .... $94,686,700 .... $ 29,768,500 
7 Biden vcs 150,821,200 .... 6,611,800 .... 4,883,600 .... 93,699,200 .... 29,911,300 
$6 TJececees  T5EyBIT}OOD . 00+ 579529300 «+00 37943,700 .... 92,413,900 .... 29,867,200 


Bheccccee 150,154,200 .... 4,814,900 .... 3,919,200 -.-- 88,069,800 .... 29,986,800 
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The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$ 74,728,573 wees $20,169,710 wooo $68,125,752 eve $9,719,542 
753342,721 cee 19,417,440 cose 66,491,944 eens 9:757,016 
75505,199 sees 19,106,381 sees 66,865,037 ee 9,781,891 
759442,055 dina 18,572,129 «++.  €6,649,080 ceee 9,787,850 
We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 
QUOTATIONS : Feb. 7 Feb. 14. Feb, 21. Feb. 27. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 103% 103% .. 103% «. 103% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% .. 113% ee 113%. 113% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 11958 .:- 119% .. 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 81 tw $14. 80% .. 81% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 12538 .. 125% .. 124% .. 126% 
Lake Shore 110% .. 108% .. 107% . 109 
Chicago & Rock Island 1224 .. 12144... 119% .. 122 
New Jersey Central... 71% .- 1% . 68% .. 71% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 121% .-- 119% .- 119% «- 122% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 107% .. 106% .. 105%... 106% 
RERGINE cocccccccccecs 53% ee 54 a 50% .. 52% 
North Western 130% .. 130 ie 128% .. 132% 
Pacific Mail........+. 41% .. 41%. 39% «. 40% 
Erie..... ovccece seccece s7%% .. 36% -. 34% .. 37 
Discounts ......eeeee 5§@ 5% .. 5s@s5%.- 5 @s5%..- 5 @ 5% 
Call Loans....cescceees 34% @4_ -:- 3@3%-- 3 @3%.. 4@ 4% 
Bills on London.,.....+4.824%@4.853%4-- 4.83 @4.86 4.82144@4.85% 4.82 @4.84% 
Treasury balances,coin $116,687,012 .  $319,351,609-- $120,593,885 .. $122,038,307 
Do. do. cur. $6,138,394 .. $6,246,470 .. $6,356,011... $6,229,918 


DEATHS. 


BARTHOLOW.—On January 10, aged sixty-seven years, E. M. BARTHOLOw, of 
the firm of Bartholow & Co., proprietors of the Williamsburg Bank, Kansas, 

BRIGHAM.—On January 8, aged seventy-two years, HENRY BRIGHAM, 
President of the Merchants’ National Bank of Savannah, Ga. 

BisHop.—On February 12, GABRIEL BISHOP, Cashier of the Cuba National 
Bank, N. Y. 

CLARKE,—On January 15, aged thirty-six years, Cyrus CLARKE, JR., Cashier 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GRISWOLD.—On February 10, aged eighty-three years, AARON GRISWOLD, 
Banker, of Clyde, N. Y. 

HoytT.—On February 22, aged seventy years, WILLIAM C. Hoyt, Treasurer 
of the Citizens’ Savings Bank of Stamford, Conn. 

MarvE.—On February 17, aged sixty-five years, GEORGE T. MARYE, of 
the banking firm of George T. Marye & Co., of San Francisco, and Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. 

Mason.—On February 17, aged seventy-two years, JOHN C, MASON, President 
of the Central National Bank of Worcester, Mass, 

TALLANT.—On February 13, aged seventy-one years, D. J. TALLANT of the 
firm of Tallant & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

VICKERY.—On January 16, aged eighty-two years, CHARLES R. VICKERY, 
President of the Machinists’ National Bank of Taunton, Mass. 








